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PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 


THIRD SERIES. 


BY SARAH STICKNEY. 


“ Would vou judge of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of plea- 
sure, take this rule: whatever weakens your reason, impairs 
the tenderness of your conscieace, obscures your sense of God, 
or takes off the relish of spiritual things:—in short, whatever 
increases the strength and authority of your body over your 
mind, that thiag is sin to you, however innocent it may be in 
itself.” 


TO MY FATHER, 


This volume is respectfully and affectionately dedi- 
cated ; not only because I feel that to him I owe much 
of that solicitude for the happiness of the human family, 
which prompts me to employ such abilities as I have been 
gifted with, in endeavouring to point out how good may 
be acbstituted for evil; but because I believe that, 
amongst many friends, my father is the one who will 
most rejoice, if what I write should be found conducive 
to any useful or benevolent purpose. 


PREFACE. 


Gladly would the author of this volume have offered 
to thé public, in a few serious pages, without the embel- 
lishment of fiction, or the superfluity of extraneous 
matter, her sentiments on the education of the middle 
classes of females in Great Britain; but the frequent 
assertion that essays are not popular, added to the be- 
lief that such pages would never find their way into the 
citéles where Pretension is most prevalent, have induced 
me again to weave into a story, many grave and impor- 
tant truths connected with the temporal and eternal hap- 
piness of mankind. 

It is, however, to the attention of my own sex, that I 
would most earnestly recommend these truths. It is to 
woman that I would appeal, to look into the evidence of 
her own heart, to examine the resultof her own expe- 
rience, and to ask of the secret counsels of her own 
bosom, whether her dignity, her usefulness, and her 
peace of mind are not sacrificed by that system of edu- 
cation, which substitutes the artificial for the real, the 
glittering for the substantial, and the ornamental for the 
good,—whether the subjects to which her time and her 
talents ate now almost exclusively devoted, are calcu- 
lated to prepare her for being a help to the feeble, a 
guide to the erring, and a friend to the distressed ; or 
blgpes te are not rather such as render her merely 
an object 6f interest and admiration to those who have 
taste to @njoy, and leisure to commend !—whether she 
is treasuring up for seasons of sickness, sorrow, and suf- 
fering, a store of kind feelings, and disinterested thoughts, 
and practical uséfulness, to be ready for the service of 
those whose happiness is committed to her care; or 
whether she is expecting that the information acquired 
in the routine of school learning will supply the neces- 
sities of penury and disease, and that the music of her 
lyre'will charm away the anguish of a-soul trembling 
under the sentence of a spiritual death ? 

It is to woman, then, that I would offer my earnest 
request for her candid and serious attention to what | 
have written, not for the sake of the story, the heroine, 
or the fanciful scenes and characters by which I have 
endeavoured to beguile her into the perusal of my vo- 
lume; but that she may be induced to make the solemn 
enquiry of her own heart, whether, with all her attain- 
ments, she has got understanding ; and whether there is 
not, beyond the learning she has acquired, a Wisdom 
whose ways are ways of pleasantness, and whose paths 
are peace. 


Ridgmont, 3d March, 1837. 
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Pretension. 


CHAPTER I. 


A letter for Peter Bell, Esq. at the post-office of the 
market-town he was accustomed to frequent once every 
week, was an event of such importance, that the worthy 
farmer stood still with his riding-whip held fast between 
his knees, while he took out his well-worn pocket-knife, 
with which he cet carefully round the seal ; and, despite 
the jostling of innumerable passers-by, began the diffi- 
cult task of deciphering his sister’s handwriting. At 
first sight, the fair page before him presented nothing 
but a regular succession of oblique angles, for the writer 
had been taught by one of those magicians who profess 
to convert the worst hand into the best, in the course of 
three lessons. Finding, however, from a protracted and 
studious ~xamination of the first few lines, that nothing 
very cala.sitous was likely to be announced, the letter 
was again folded up, and preserved for the evening read- 
ing of Peter Bell and his wife, Martha. 


rode soberly out of the town, musing as he went upon 
the state of the markets, the roads, the weather, and 
more than once upon that important epithet esquire, 
which }\is sister, without any reason intelligible to him, 
was sv jond of affixing to his name. It is true, she al- 
leged. in excuse the peculiar nature of her circumstances, 
for she was, or ought to have been, humble companion 
to a lady whose rank and influence in society were many 
degrees above her own; it is true, she had stated to her 
brother many times the impossibility of allowing Mrs. 





Nor was it | 
long before he led his horse out of the inn-yard, and | 


Montague’s servant to carry to the post a letter in her | 


own handwriting, directed to plain Mr. Bell; yet, not- 
withstanding all she could say, and that was a great 
deal, her brother remained unconvinced of his own right 
to the title; and therefore he turned his thoughts away 
from the subject, determined not to condemn what he 
was still unable to approve. 

If, however, the perceptions of the farmer were too 
obtuse to admit of his being fully initiated into what his 
sister called the proprieties of life; all the faculties of 
his mind were alive to the fact, that farming was, at this 
precise era of our national history, a thriving business, 
—that he had taken excellent samples of corn to market 
that day, had sold well, and was returning home with 
more money in his pocket than he should wish to have 
it known he had about him. 

Cheered by this secret consciousness, he spurred his 
horse out of the regular and tardy pace it had acquired 
in the honourable office of supporting the weight of 
Mrs. Bell, conjointly with that of her wedded lord; and 
it is more than probable the sober beast might have 
waited for a second application of this unwonted stimu- 
lus, had it not heard in the distance, thundering over 
the hill just left behind, a loud and rapid trot that for a 
few moments.inspired both horse and rider with an evi- 
dent desire of competition. But before this desire, so 
naturally awakened by any thing dashing past us, either 
mentally or corporeally, was roused into action, all hope 
of success was laid in the dust; for close alongside of 
the farmer, and pulling up with a sudden effort that 
made the stones fly to right and left, appeared a spruce 
gentleman mounted on a sleek and well-fed charger, that 
seemed not only to spurn the vulgar companionship of 
the farmer and his horse, but the very ground on which 
his own nimble feet were treading. . 

Peter Bell was a thoughtful and observant man, who, 
without committing himself in conversation, liked ex- 
tremely well to hear what other people had to say ; and 
when the stranger, whom he knew by name and charac- 
ter, remarked upon the weather, and the common topics 
of the day, he checked his bridle rein, and fell into his 
accustomed dodging pace, for the purpose of ascertaining 
what sort of a companion Mr. Fynch, of Glossom, re- 
ally was. ; 

The state of the markets was, of course, the prevail- 
ing topic of conversation, and Peter observed with com- 





placency that his fellow-traveller knew something of 
business. 

“ You are early from town to-day,” said the farmer. 

The gentleman drew nearer, and remarked, in a low 
but emphatic voice, that, circumstanced as he was, it 
would scarcely be prudent to be loitering on the road. 

“A man of subjance, too,” thought Peter, and his 
respect increased iia the usual ratio. 

The conversation now turned upon many matters, 
and as both travellers had to ride many miles on the 
same road, they remained in company, growing more 
and more interested in each other; nor was it until the 
substantial white gate at the entrance of Peter Bell’s 
farm appeared distinctly through the twilight, that he 
wished his companion good night, and rode slowly down 
the bridle road which led across the fields, to where the 
light from his own parlour window might be seen glim- 
mering through the trees of the orchard. 

Martha Bell was a woman of quick perceptions, and 
never did the step of her husband’s horse arrive at the 
remotest point of hearing, when she did not arise and 
bestir herself with all the alacrity of a faithful wife, to 
rouse the slumbering embers of the fire into a brisk and 
cheerful blaze, set on the humming-kettle, and prepare 
that welcome meal, over which the farmer and his in- 
dustrious helpmate were wont to discuss the topics of 
the market-day, with as much earnestness and interest, 
as if the return of the husband had been from a jour- 
ney to the metropolis, or his absence one of months, in- 
stead of hours. 

The person and character of Martha Bell were such 
as to require little description, in order to make them 
easily pictured to the imagination, or clearly understood. 
Perhaps her greatest charm was a relative one, consist- 
ing of her perfect adaptation to her husband, in his ap- 
pearance, habits, and worldly circumstances. 

By adaptation, we do not mean resemblance, for in 
married life the two words are seldom synonymous; but 
rather that capability in each party to ‘supply the defi- 
ciencies of the other, which, in spite of all individaal 
defects, renders them perfect in their union, and fitted 
as a whole for the place they are destined to fill in the 
world. There were, however, some points in which 
they did strongly resemble each other. They were both 
important in the scale of specific gravity,—both cheer- 
ful, upright, and benevolent ; though the cheerfulness of 
Peter Bell was of a silent inward kind, that went no 
farther than to diffuse a placid smile over his counte- 
nance when he looked with evident satisfaction upon 
the mirth of others; while that of his wife was not to 
be restrained from many a hearty laugh, as joyous and 
genuine as ever burst from the lips of childhood. 

The uprightness of both parties was unquestionable. 
Perhaps it had never been very severely put to the test ; 
but while Mrs. Bell was loud and severe in her defence 
of unflinching integrity, it was much more easy to con- 
ceive of her husband than herself, that under any of 
those searching dispensations, which place a man’s up- 
rightnessin opposition to his worldly aggrandisement, 
he would suffer in silence, and to death. 

In benevolence, however, the worthy woman was not 
to be outdone ; for, while her husband, slow in all his 
movements, whether of mind or body, pondered upon the 
degree of necessity, and the best means of relief, his 
wife was accustomed to act upon her own notions of 
both, and risk the consequences ; for she held strictly 
and perseveringly to the true principle of charity, so sel. 
dom maintained even by minds superior to her own, 
that it is better to be twenty times deceived, than that 
one real sufferer should be denied even the means of 
immediate relief at the door of plenty. 

On the evening above described, Martha Bell thought 
her husband spent a longer time than usual in disposing 
of his horse, and walking leisurely round his stacks and 
homesteads, as he was accustomed to do, after every 
temporary absence ; and when, after meeting her cordial 
welcome at the parlour door, he stood in his wonted 
passive manner within the glow of his own hearth, 
while her ready hands stripped off his greatcoat, and the 
thick shaw! she had charged him to tie around his neck, 
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there was an indillerence in bis looks and in the tone of 
his voice, that betokened mental absence from the sur- 
rounding scene. 

Now, indifference was the thing of all others that 
Martha Bell was least calculated to brook. She had 
protested before their marriage that she would not bear 
it, ata time when her youth, her bright dark eyes, and 
blooming countenance, rendered all her protestations de- 
lightful to her lover’s ear; and she had subsequently 
supported her determination by a vigilance of scrutiny 


that scarcely left the good man possession of his own, 


thoughts. 

«“ Now something has happened to you, Peter Bell,” 
said she, seating herself on a chair beside him, with her 
hand placed upon his knee, and her piercing eyes fixed 
intently upon his face. 

The farmer smiled, and for one moment she was satis- 
fied; but again her conjugal persecutions began with 
renewed energy. 

«“T want my tea,” said Peter Bell, once more attempt- 
ing to smile away her curiosity. 

“Not one drop shall you have,” replied Martha, 
«until you have told me what it is that makes you sit 
gazing at the fire like a man in a dream, and asking me 
three times what I say, before you can understand me.” 

Peter Bell knew by experience there was no resisting 


the importunity of his wife, and before the refreshing 


meal to which he sat down was concluded, he had told 
her all, beginning with the important fact, that the spruce 
gentleman, his late companion on the road, was Mr, 
Fynch, of Glossom, the acting partner in a manufactory 
just established, at the distance of four miles from the 
farm occupied by this worthy couple; and concluding 


with a fact of still greater importance, that he had, in | 


consequence of an hour's confidential conversation with 
this gentleman, pretty nearly concluded to invest his 
surplus gains in their flourishing concern, 

“ But I thought we were to have built another parlour, 
and made a fish pond, and kept a pony,” said the wife, 
who, in her secret visions, had even seen herself shel- 
tered by the protecting head of a one-horse chaise, and 
who now beheld these visions giving place to what ap- 
peared to her a much less substantial good. 

« And so we were,” replied the husband, “and so I 
trust we shall yet.” And then he went on to describe 
how such additional expenses would not only ill become 
a mere farmer, like him, but might conduce to his own 
disadvantage, by affording his landlord a plea for ad- 


vancing his rent; whereas, if he embarked in another | 


and more lucrative concern, his landlord might please 
himself, and they should be independent of him. 

Martha was convinced—at all events she was satisfied 
to wait a year longer for the one-horse chaise, and they 
both sat musing together upon the novel aspect of their 
affairs, when the farmer suddenly remembered the letter, 
still folded in his pocket. 


It was a good evening’s work to decipher its contents, | 


though each line contained, on an average, only three 
words, Their conclusions at last, however, were pretty 
certain that Miss Bell, the only distinguished member of 
her family, was about to pay a visit at Waterton farm, 
an event which always threw the mistress of the house 
into a sea of troubles, about the ways and means of 
casting an air of gentility over her domestic affairs. 

As Dinah (alias Diana) Bell is an individual'to whom 
we beg to direct the attention of the reader, it may not 
be out of place to give a slight sketch of her character, 


before we proceed to the circumstances by which her visit | 


was commemorated. 

This important individual was one of those who, at a 
very early age, grow dissatisfied with the distinction of 
a quaint or homely name, and having about the same 


time discovered the resemblance between Dinah and | 


Diana, and being also a young lady of extensive corre- 
spondence, she assumed the latter cognomen as being 
not only more classical, but more adapted tothe charac- 
ter she intended to assume. Upon her brother Peter, 


also, she would willingly have practised the same art of | 
translating the commonplace into the poetical, but no- | 


thing she could say or do was ever able to persuade him 
that his own respectable name could reasonably or justi- 


fiably be converted into Petrarch; and even when his | 


second sister underwent the process of enchantment, he 
persisted in declaring that the Christian name of Jane 
was to all intents and purposes as hotourable as that of 
his father’s old cow Janette, which, in compliance with 
2 





the commanding genius of Diana, her meek spirited sis- 
_ ter had consented to assume. 

| These, however, were but the absurdities of youth, 
| such as the world, with its free schooling, is well dis- 
posed and well calculated to correct ; and as Miss Bell 
| was not without a tolerable share of penetration and 
| common sense, she soon learned that to escape ridicule 
| was a more important aim than to establish a character 
| for sentimental refinement. But with this knowledge 
| acquired in her intercourse with the world, came the 
| wide prospect of other fields in which her ingenuity 
might find exercise; and though as she advanced in 
| years, the assumptions of Diana Bell became less ec- 
| centric, and less obvious to the critic’s eye, she continu- 
| ed most successfully to support her title to pretension. 
| She became, in short, one of a class—of that numerous 
| class whose indefatigable strife is to reconcile the two 
| extremes of poverty and ostentation, of ignorance and 
| pedantry, of meanness and majesty. Not that the cha- 
racter in question could justly be taxed with any want 
| of integrity or benevolence ; but it is impossible to de- 
| scribe by any other word than mean, those innumerable 


| shifts by which imperative necessity, not in itself dis- 


graceful, is endeavoured to be concealed. 

Diana Bell, for instance, could travel on the outside 
of a coach, when pretty sure of not having to descend 
at a gentleman’s door; and if detected by an acquaint- 
ance of any considerable standing in the world, would 
complain of dyspepsia, and lament the impossibility of 
taking an inside place. She would purchase a cheap 
garment with the most laudable regard to economy; and 
yet apologise for the act by calling it an experiment, a 
mere freak of fancy, not likely to be repeated, though 
every one acquainted with the interior of her wardr.i e, 
knew it to be but the continuation of a habit adopted in 
early childhood, and prolonged by necessity through 
| every day of her life. Lastly, she could enquire for a 

situation, disclaiming at the same time all acquaintance 
with her father’s circumstances, all sense of duty,—in 
short, all rational and just grounds for such a step; and 
acknowledge in ker own defence nothing but a peculiar 
tone and temperament of mind which rendered it im- 
possible for her to mix with the coarser spirits by whom 
her father’s hearth was surrounded. 

But above all other pretensions, that of a claim to a 
liberal education was the most difficult for Diana Bell to 
support; for she was none of your half pretenders, 
climbing the ladder of distinction at one step, and fall- 
ing-at the next. Quick-sighted, ingenious, and facile in 

| the art of adaptation, our pretender concealed her igno- 
| trance so skilfully, that many people thought her an ac- 
complished woman, and some a genius. 

The young reader, learned in all the verbosity of mo- 
dern education, and judging, perhaps, by her own prac- 
tice and experience, will think this no great attainment ; 
| but let it be remembered, that the era of which we write, 
was one in which females of the middle classes were 
taught nothing but the use of their mother tongue, with 
' such other simple and substantial branches of scholastic 
education as might enable them to act the part of farm- 
ers’ wives, or tradesmen’s daughters, with credit to them- 
selves and advantage to the community at large. 

Judge, then, what must have been the blank ignorance 
of the being we have described, when, as companion to 
Mrs. Montague, she first entered a circle of society, 
where French phrases and French fashions were as 
familiar as those of her native land; where none but 
Italian music was tolerated ; and where the very grand- 
children of her patroness, little boys and girls who could 
but lisp their lessons, presented flowers under their bo- 
tanical names, and were prepared to give the derivation 
of every word they uttered. 

It was impossible to live in such a school without 
_ learning something, and the humble companion did learn 
| the names of a few celebrated composers of music ; she 
did learn, by constant observation, the use and applica- 
| tion of that invaluable word naiveté; and she had pro- 
| nounced it, tremblingly, it is true, yet with tolerable 
| precision, though what it had cost her, in searching 
through the dictionary to ascertain its precise meaning, 
| we decline to tell. 

The progress which Diana made in the second year, 
| of her noviciate was surprising even to herself; for 
| now, from assiduous attention to the Latin master in his 

morning lessons, she could, with a most potent and sage 
expression of carnest enquiry, pronounce the words 





unde derivatur to the younger children; and finding 
them always productive of a certain kind of reply, she 
grew so venturesome, that once as she stood with a party 
by the side of a smooth piece of water, listening with 
astonishment to the mysterious notes of a flute in the 
adjoining wood, she applied this learned question to the 
sound, and the novel mode of using it went off so well 
that she was regarded not only as a wit, but a scholar, 

An unexpected wiumph not unfrequently excites 
temerity. With the word unigue, Diana was not quite 
so fortunate. Having observed that all who described 
enchanting scenery, after enumerating every excelleuce, 
invariably concluded by these words, « in short, it was 
unique”—she drew her own conclusions, and acted upon 
them somewhat prematurely; for in this instance she 
had neglected to search the dictionary; and one day, 
when the youngest Montague asked her the meaning of 
the word, she answered in accordance with her own con- 
ceptions, “ perfectly beautiful, my dear.” 

“ Perfectly what?” said a boy of ten years old, look- 
ing up contemptuously from his Ovid. 

“ Perfectly beautiful,” replied the child, and.the school- 
room rung with laughter. 

It was some time before Diana recovered from this 
blow, but she did recover, as usual, to reap fresh wisdom 
from the temporary fall, which taught her to conduct 
herself with greater caution than ever, and thus to ward 
off the danger of such mal-occurrences in future. From 
failures of a similar kind, she learned many arts of in- 
finite importance in the. school of pretension,; such as, 
when addressed with a question in a foreign language, 
to be immediately occupied with something either in or 
out of the room, so that it seemed impossible she could 
have heard ; and on such occasions it not unfrequently 
happened that one of the children was in danger of fall- 
ing,—that an apparition of something startling passed 
the window,—or, whatever did really occur, that her at- 
tention was preoccupied, and her ignorance concealed. 

Reading aloud was certainly a painful trial to her pre- 
sence of mind, but even here she could act her part with 
tolerable success. Most words requiring a foreign pro- 
nunciation, being conveniently printed in italics, she 
could, by seeing her enemy in the distance, prepare for 
the danger, and arrange her means of defence ; for either 
she guessed the meaning, and gave her own interpreta- 
tion in English, or, if taken by surprise, she was sud- 
denly attacked with a fit of coughing and hoarseness, 
and obliged to relinquish the book to her next neighbour. 

Her grand forte, however, was in listening to a para- 
graph, or even a whole volume of French or Italian read 
aloud. . On these.occasions, she gathered so much from 
the reader’s tone of voice, and the countenances of other 
listeners, as to be able to adjust her own to the subject 
with a facility that generally escaped suspicion, or if 
suspicion were excited, it seldom ripened into detection ; 
for if asked point blank whether she understood the lan- 
guage, she blushed, and hesitated, and disclaimed all 
pretensions to a thorough knowledge of, it, with such 
profound humility, as left little doubt of-her being at 
least as well acquainted with it as half the company. 

And thus Diana Bell passed on from yearsto year, 
maneeuvering and acting her part with infimite labour, 
but with little peace of mind. Nor were the shafts of 
criticism leveled against her with any great severity, for 
she was good-looking, good-natured, and always alive to 
the interest of the moment, contributing her share of 
cheerfulness and amusement wherever she went. In 
short, she was a sort of favourite, perhaps more so than 
she would have been had her title to intellectual supe- 
riority been more substantially grounded. And with all 
this tendency to affectation and absurdity, this false esti- 
mate of what is morally and intrinsically worthy of 
esteem, she possessed a tolerable share of good sense 
and good feeling, and might, had she been satisfied to be 
plain Dinah Bell, have been a useful and - estimable 
woman. 

Reader, is there any thing in this character bearing 
even the most distant resemblance to thy own? Let us 
hope not, Diana Bell was of the olden school. We 
will turn to a fairer page in the history of human nature, 
and see what modern follies are recorded there. 


—=— 
CHAPTER II. 


It was during the visit alluded to in the foregoing 
chapter, that the family of Petér Bell received the ad- 
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dition of an in 
pices of her aunt’s refining genius, was distinguished by 
the name of Rosa. 

We will not solicit the attention of the reader to the 
events or indications of her childhood, but pass on toa 
time when the aspect of the farmer’s pecuniary affairs 
wore a somewhat less favourable character than that al- 
ready described, and when, could wishes have brought 
back the sum of money engaged in the manufactory at 
Glossow, it would speedily have been devoted to pur- 
poses of greater urgency, and more immediate need. 
Still it was some consolation to possess a share in this 
concern, though the profits resulting from the connection 
had fallen far short of what Peter Bell had been led to 
expect. It was upon the bare fact of that possession 
that the farmer thought with secret satisfaction, for we 
must not conceal from the reader that with all his manli- 
ness and simplicity of character, there was mingled 
slight tint of that spirit of the world that led him on to 
the verge of the great vortex into which so many thou- 
sands have plunged, and where, if he struggled hard to 
mnaintain his stand amongst the general rush and whirl 
and tumult of human affairs, he was at least so deafened 
by the uproar, so bewildered by the confusion, as not 
always to hear the whisperings of the still small voice 
at the time when it was the most necessary for his right 
guidance. ‘Thus, he would not unfrequently turn from 
the clear evidence of his own mind, to the consideration 
of expediency, to the opinion of his neighbours, and to 
the subject of his own importance, as a man of business ; 
and thus he endeavoured to meet the exigences of the 
times with a rapidly diminishing capital, rather than 
withdraw, while it was yet in his power, from the field, 
the market, and the public convention of influential men, 
to settle down in obscurity upon a straitened income. 

If the farmer with his limited number of ideas, and 
naturally quiescent mind, was in some measure removed 
trom his safe standing by the influence of the times, it 
is not difficult to imagine what must have been that in- 
fluence upon the character of his more prompt, ener- 
getic, and yet facile helpmate. In vain did the husband 
strive to check the outbreakings of the spirit of worldly 
emulation in his own family. In half the cases that oc- 
curred, he was but half in earnest, and of the other half 
there were many of that peculiar character that renders 
the objector well pleased to be opposed, and opposed 
effectually. Thus, when Martha insisted upon a carpet 
of sufficient dimensions to cover the whole floor of the 
parlour, he thought it right to dismiss the subject with a 
decided negative, as far as related to the emanation of 
the means from his own pocket ; but when she actually 
procured one with the profits of her dairy, he trod upon 
the carpet with as much satisfaction as if the thing itself 
had been in perfect accordance with his own secret wishes. 

And is it not so too frequently in our intercourse with 

mankind? We wash our hands of the responsibility, 
and are well satisfied to reap the fruits of another’s de- 
viation frony the line of right we had laid down for our- 
selves. It is cutious—it might be useful—to pursue 
this subject farther, to tear away the veil which man’s 
ingenuity is perpetually placing between his ewn eyes 
and the path he has to tread, in order that he may be 
able to say to society, to his conscience, and to the great 
Judge of all the world, “I am not culpable—I did not 
see,” 
Referring this subject to the reader’s own bosom, as 
one closely connected .with the highest interests of man- 
kind, we turn to the picture of the young heroine of our 
story, as she returned from her evening rambles with her 
little playmate Alice Gordon, the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, whose humble means and nunierous 
family rendered it necessary for them to confine the 
sphere of their personal indulgences to such pleasures as 
rural life affords. 

Alice Gordon was the second daughter, and though 
one year younger than Rosa, there was an expression of 
thoughtfulness in her earnest face which led every casual 
observer to suppose she was older and more experienced 
than her friend. g 

Indeed, Rosa was a perfect personification of child- 
hood in its exuberance of health, elasticity, and beauty. 
Formed in a delicaie and perfect mould, the graceful 
play of her limbs was scarcely rivaled by the liveliness 
and vivacity of her countenance, expanded as it was into 
many a thrilling laugh, of such intense and irrepressible 


fant daughter, who, born under the aus- 


joy, to which the life and the loveliness of nature had mined that beyond a high-spirited, high-priced pony fo 
given a momentary utterance. | his daughter, no arguing, murmuring, or coaxing, should 

It was often said of Rosa Bell in her childhood, that | induce him to go. 
whatever situation in life she might be destined to fill, | It was during one of the annual visits of Diana Bell, 
she would be happy—that grief would never plant a| when Rosa had attained her eighth year, without much 
wrinkle on her brow, nor close up the fountain of glad- | more instruction than might be derived from her father’s 
néss within her bosom. It is true, tears had been seen | conversation as she rode by his side in the tieids, that 
to gush from her bright dark eyes, but they were dashed | Mrs. Gordon went on an errand of duty to make a call 
away in a moment, and before there was time to pity | at the farm. 
her, she was gone like a young deer bounding over the A knock at the door was always a signal for Miss 
lawn, her hair floating back upon the wind, and all her | Bell as well as her sister to hasten to the toilet instead 
grievances forgotten in the sport of the butterfly, or the | of the guest, and Mrs. Gordon waited in the room below 
bloom of the woodland flower. for a longer time than she could well afford to lose. No 

It may easily be supposed that the home discipline to | sooner had the two sisters, in their dress caps and float- 
which Rosa was accustomed, was not the most strict or | ing ribands entered, than their guest, well pleased to be 
salutary that could have been devised. Indeed, it scarce-| set free from her silent and useless captivity, advanced 
ly amounted to discipline at all, unless to mark out the | towards them, in a bonnet of the coarsest straw, and a 
cardinal vice by leveling the greatest force of practicable | dress of the plainest materials, yet wearing about her 
displeasure against the innumerable rents exhibited in | person the indubitable marks of a gentlewoman; and 
her daily dress, was likely to convey any correct idea of |} while Diana Bell was wondering how much she had 
moral responsibility. Farther than this, the fond mother, | given per yard for the very scanty riband that tied her 
with her alternate fits of petulance and indulgence, never | bonnet, she opened her business with a promptness and 
went; and what was much to be regretted, Peter Bell, | decision which not unfrequently made her appear to tri- 
from a sort of constitutional indolence, left all these | fling minds rather an alarming person to come in contact 
things to his wife ; except that on long Sabbath after- | with. 
noons he would confine the young rebel between his| ‘There was nothing studied in Mrs. Gordon’s look, no- 
knees, while she spelled through a chapter of the bible, | thing doubtful or elaborate in her manner; but ber ap- 
after which he would stroke down her glossy curls, and | pearance, her voice, and the tone of her conversation, all 
tell her to be a good girl, and mind what her mother | clearly indicated a decided aim, a worthy purpose, and a 
said to her; and strange as it may seem, the child used | staunch unflinching rectitude of conduct. Yet with all 
to look more pleased with the grave tones of her father’s | these recommendations, and the addition of being kind 
voice, and the affectionate pressure of his hand, than she | to the poor, a good neighbour, and a steady friend, she 
ever did with her mother’s unlimited gratification of her | was just the kind of woman who would have pleased 
eager appetites, and unreasonable wishes. For there is | Martha Bell and her sister mach better, had she chosen 
a quickness in the minds of children, an almost intuitive | to pass their door instead of entering ; and now that she 
perception of what is right and just, that often makes | had come on especial business, they sat before her with 
them despise the giver, even while they urgently demand | as much uneasiness as if she had come to hear the con- 
the gift, and no one could be more urgent in their re- | fession of their daily sins. 
quirements or more quick to hurl contempt upon ab- And yet the errand was one of great kindness, for 
surdity than Ro a Bell. Mrs. Gordon knowing the neglected state of Rosa’s mind, 

Beyond the beauty of form and complexion, combined and perhaps suspecting the competency of her parents, 
with the playful vivacity of youth, the heroine of our | had come to offer her own services in the way of plain 
story had at this period of her life but little to boast of, useful teaching, providing Mrs. Bell would allow her 
nor was there more refinement mingled with her gaiety,| daughter to go every day to the parsonage house, and 
than is generally to be found amongst the inmates of a | join the young people there in their lessons. 
farmer’s family. Healthy and agile, and allowed at a Mrs. Bell of course was very grateful, and all that 
very early age to ride or run wild at pleasure over hill | sort of thing; but Diana was overwhelmed, for she said 
and dale, it is more than probable, despite her natural | none but those who mixed in good society could tell the 
loveliness, she would have acquired something of the | value of a really good educatiun, and as she had often 
vulgarity which almost necessarily attaches to rustic | assured her sister, a gitl can never begin too young. 
habits, had not the society of the Gordons operated bene- | Thus the affair being speedily settled to Mrs. Gordon’s 
ficially upon her mind and manners. It is true, Aunt | perfect satisfaction, she wished her neighbours good 
Dinah laboured diligently, both during her annual visits, | morning, leaving them wholly unable to account for the 
and in many erudite epistles, to counteract this groveling | motives which had induced her to make such « propo- 
tendency, but Rosa was quick-sighted, and having learned _ sition, when it was well known she had enough to do in 
already to laugh at her aunt’s pretensions, it was vain to | her own family for one pair of hands, and far more than 
expect her to be guided by her advice. | enough for one head. 

To the mother, however, this persevering advocate for The trial once made, it was soon found that Rosa Bell 
the progress of refinement addressed herself with more needed only to be allured to her tasks, for her to enter 
effect. In the heart of Martha Bell the seed had long upon all the different branches of learning taught at the 
been sown, and in her house the fruits were now begin- | parsonage, with an avidity almost equal to her love of 
ning to appear. Hand-screens, hearth-rugs, and fancy | play; for she possessed a mind distinguished by uncom- 
china, were already seen in different departments of her | mon quickness, and could learn by rote more than her 
establishment. Inconveniences, borne with for years in | teachers had patience to listen to in the repetition. 
patience and humility, were waxing intolerable. Car- To Peter Bell and his wife it was quite a new thing 
penters and upholsterers gave place to higher and more to hear of their child’s quickness in learning. Her 
studiously invited guests, but whenever the farmer | quickness in mischief, and in making pert replies, they 
mounted the drab pillion upon Gaffer Gray, for the ac-| had long been aware of; but their greatest fear had 
commodation of his wife, she was attacked with pains | been, that she never would be fond of her book; and 
in her side and other symptoms of bodily uneasiness, | now that this fact was ascertained, their cup of happi- 
urgently demanding the ease and the luxury of a one- | ness was full indeed. 
horse chaise. | Not,” said Mrs. Bell, « that it could ever be of much 
« And why not ?” was the constant argument of Mar- | consequence to us, you know, but we should be sorry to 
tha Bell. «If times are bad, we are partners in the | keep the child at home if she was likely to be clever.” 
manufactory at Glossom, and while we ride double upon | And may I ask,” said Mrs. Gordon, rather astonished, 
Gaffer, the Fynches drive their pair.” | “how you mean to dispose of her?” 

| 


To all her remonstrances on this sabject, however, “To send her to a boarding-school, to be sure, where 
there was a quiet unproductive smile, with which Peter | she may have the very best instruction, and the best 
Bell used uniformly to reply, for he could remember the | masters.” 

time when a pillion on the noble gray seémed to raise | Will you not find that plan expensive ?” 

its mistress to the highest pitch of her ambition, and he | No doubt we shall, but we intend Rosa to provide 
could not believe, so long as her activity and bloom re- | for herself afterwards.” 

mained unimpaired, that she could be in need of greater “In what way?” 

personal indulgence. He felt, too, a conviction daily “As a governess, of course. It is j 
increasing upon him, that it was necessary to set bounds | we should otherwise afford to give h 


ossible that 
n expensive 





giadness, that it seemed like the voice of the spirit of 
3 


to the spirit of encroachment, and, therefore, he deter- | education.” 
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“But you might give her a plain, useful education, 
that would in all probability make her quite as happy, 
and as good.” 

«« Like mine, I suppose you mean ?” 

«“ No, no, we must keep pace with the times.” 

« What would do for a farmer’s wife of the last gene- 
ration, is not worth calling an education now.” 

«“ My dear Mrs. Bell,” said Mrs. Gordon, with great 
earnestness, “ there are many things comprised in a good 
education, which we need not have masters to teach our 
children. I have no intention that my own girls should 
be ever sent from home for instruction, though I own, if 
our circumstances would admit of it, I should like the 
advantage of more assistance.” 

“In my turn, replied her companion, “I must ob- 
serve, that I think your plan will be an expensive one.” 

«“ Those who economise at the sacrifice of their chil- 
dren’s good,” replied Mrs. Gordon, “ have much to an- 
swer for. I consider that education alone as worthy of 
the name, by which human beings are fitted for useful- 
ness and contentment in their individual sphere. It is 
necessary there should be governesses, but let the de- 
mand for the situation of teachers be lessened, and those 
who fill them will be better remunerated. Let them be 
filled too by women who have no household relations, 
no parents to care for in old age, no fireside place to fill; 
for where, I would ask of all parents who act upon your 
system, can the character of woman be more advan- 
tageously maintained, than within the circle of her own 
domestic duties ?” 

«“ But the duties of a house like ours,” replied Martha 
Bell, “ are of such a very homely and degrading kird, I 
cannot expect my daughter to do as I do.” 

“ Why not?” 


«“ Because, after she has been four or five years at a 


fashionable boarding-school, it will be impossible for her 
to go into a farmer's kitchen to make pies and pud- 
dings.” 


It was in vain arguing with the wife, Mrs. Gordon 
had found it so before: for Martha always spoke of a 
fashionable education as indispensable, for no other rea- 
son than because Diana Bell had told her it was so ; and 
this fact being fully established, the necessary conse- 
quence was, thatthe girl must go out as a governess, 
partly to pay for the cost of her qualifications, and partly 
because they rendered her unfit to remain at home. 

Upon the sober mind of Peter Bell, it was more easy 
to make impression, though that impression too frequent- 
ly wanted impulse to render it availing. Yet to him it 
was not altogether impossible to form an idea of moral 
obligation ; and when Mrs. Gordon dwelt feelingly upon 
the social bond connecting together the different mem- 
bers of a Christian family, uniting their powers of use- 
fulness, and assisting, cheering, and consoling each 
other, the heart of the father was touched, and he in- 
wardly resolved that the treasure of his house should 
not be separated from the shelter of the paternal roof. 

Unhappily for Mrs, Gordon’s strenuous and powerful 
endeavours to do good, she had a manner of enforcing 
her own clear and rational convictions, which did not 
always recommend them to those it was her wish to 
benefit. There was something in her straight-forward 
and determined mode of proceeding, that seemed tacitly 
to condemn all deviation from her own approved and 
established plans. Peter Be!! had no perception of these 
things. He could listen to sound reasoning, caring little 
about the medium through which it was conveyed ; but 
his wife was differently constituted, and after every con- 
versation held with Mrs. Gordon on the subject of her 
daughter’s education, she felt as if she would almost 

rather do her own wrong than Mrs. Gordon’s right. 
Thus her eloquence and her influence were both com- 
bined against the slow tendency of her husband’s thoughts, 
which yielded on too many occasions to the swifter cur- 
rent of her will. She was besides, though unconsciously 
to herself, entirely misled by sister Dinah, who, repelled 
in like manner by their neighbour’s domination, pro- 
nounced the Gordons to be vulgar people, who knew 
nothing of the world. 

« And yet,” said Martha Bell, with great simplicity, 
for she was not a harsh-judging woman, when her tem- 
per, her prejudices, and her self-will were at rest, “I 
sometimes think their children are very amiable and well 
behaved ; ge I am that little Rosa is a more tracta- 
ble and obe t child since she went to the parsonage 
to school.” 
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« Bvt only think,” replied Miss Bell, “with all their 
boys and girls, they keep but one servant! What strife 
there must be behind the scenes to make any figure at 
all !” 

In this manner the two sisters used to puzzle them- 
selves about the pecutiarities of a family, whose habits 
and principles they were incapable of understanding ; 
for if they had been admitted behind the scenes, into 
that world of contrivance, bustle, and labour, from which 
they imagined their neighbour to be emerging whenever 
she went abroad, they would scarcely have believed the 
evidence of their own senses, or have conceived it pos- 
sible that the domestic machinery of such a family could 
have been conducted with the perfect order, regularity, 
and quiet, which formed the basis of their contentment. 
Indeed, had the lady, whose character we have been de- 
scribing, possessed the one virtue of a gentle, affable, 
and conciliating manner, she would have been too per- 
fect for description. Her home, however, was the sphere 
of her excellence, while her faults were such as strangers 
might observe, though they seldom interfered with the 
happiness of her own fireside. 

It may be asked, “ what was the secret of this excel- 
lence ?’” It was the fundamental principle of Chris- 
tianity, unfolded where it is most lovely and endearing in 
woman’s character—at home. It wasthe clear conviction 
that education, even if it should teach all the names of 
all created things, would be of little consequence, unless 
at the sume time it taught us the nature of our own 
souls; that to acquire a knowledge of all sciences, and 
arts, and means of enjoyment, is of little value when 
weighed in the balance against the subjugation of one 
selfish or inordinate desire ; and that what we are, is of 
such infinitely greater importance than what we know, 
that it ought to be the aim of all Christian parents so to 
cultivate the heart and the affections, that the growth of 
the Christian graces shall at least keep pace with the 
enlargement of the understanding. 

That any human being can know too much, is a sup- 
position which the writer of these pages would be sorry 
to be charged with ; nor is it from an excess of know- 
ledge that females of the middle class are now disqualified 
in their return from school, for sharing in the domestic 
duties of their humble homes, It is because, along with 
their knowledge, they have failed to acquire a just sense 
of the beauty and the value of such virtues as belong 
especially to the female character. What, for instance, 
can be more at variance with common sense and natural 
feeling, than that a daughter should deem it a degrada- 
tion to join in the occupations, and lighten the household 
cares of her mother, be those cares and occupations what 
they may? And, in addition to this, that she must go 
out as a governess in order to pay for the education which 
has disqualified her for remaining at home? 

It is also a notion which those who feel its absurdity 
should do all in their power to explode, that the drudgery 
of domestic duty is necessarily destructive of intellectual 
dignity and refinement. It is high time that the fallacy 
of this notion should be exposed; and it is of impor- 
tance to the happiness of an immense number of the 
middle class, that it should be seen and understood. 

While the march of intellect is sweeping from our 
isle the dust of ignorance, and clearing the mists of pre- 
judice from thousands of eyes that have too long slum- 
bered in the dark; while the artisan with his soiled 
fingers turns over the leaves of his weekly magazine, 
and ponders upon facts, and principles, and truths, that 
awaken him, as it were, to a new life, at the same time 
that they stimulate his labours, and make him a partaker, 
in the midst of poverty and toil, of the enjoyments of an 
intellectual man—shall women, ungrateful for their high 
privileges, drink of the liberal tide with no better pur- 
pose than to intoxicate their senses, and beguile them- 
selves into the belief that the acquisition of knowledge 
entitles them to an exemption from practical duty: that 
because they can read Italian, they are henceforth to 
touch no vulgar utensil, nor associate even in daily la- 
bour with others less accomplished than themselves ; and 
that because they have learned with increased facility to 
observe, recollect, compare, and understand, they are not 
to devote such faculties to promoting the happiness of 
those with whom they are indissolubly connected ? 


— 


CHAPTER III. 


It would be doing great injustice to the character of 
Diana Bell, to attribute all the aspiring pretensions of 
her brother’s family to her influence alone. It is true, 
she had sown the productive seed in the mind of her 
brother’s wife, where, falling upon genial soil, it had shot 
forth with interminable continuity of root and branch; 
but there were favouring airs, and glowing suns, which, 
in the absence of the one prevailing power, tended al- 
most equally to keep the plant alive. 

Of these potent influences, the atmosphere of Glos- 
som was perhaps the most productive ; and not unfre- 
quently, after spending an hour with the elegant mistress 
of the establishment, did Martha Bell return with re- 
newed vigour, to make a fresh attack upon her husband’s 
purse; while he, in his turn, was not averse to the busi- 
ness-like calculations and statements of his neighbour— 
his partner, as he felt proud to call him—though he con- 
fessed that on other subjects he did not think Mr. Fynch 
a particularly well-informed or intelligent man. There 
was, in short, a littleness about him which the farmer 
found it difficult to reconcile with his preconceived no- 
tions of manly dignity. He declined explaining to his 
wife, and of course to any other human being, in what 
way this littleness had obtruded itself upon his observa- 
tion: but he might have told her that the conviction had 
first struck his mind while arguing on the never-ending 
subject of high prices, and protecting duties—when his 
antagonist, as if his attention had been divided between 
two considerations of equal importance, took the oppor- 
tunity of adjusting his luxuriant hair, and noting its well- 
regulated outline by his shadow on the wall. 

It has been said, that a keen thirst for the beautiful 
constitutes one of the highest endowments of our being. 
If elegance might be substituted for beauty, we should 
have no hesitation in saying that Jeremiah Fynch was 
highly endowed—for his thirst for the elegant was insa- 
tiable. Born beneath the humble roof of one of the 
overlookers of a cotton mill in a large manufacturing 
town, he had first distinguished himself by his skill in 
drawing elegant patterns; and nature having gifted him 
with a large share of promptness, perseverance, and in- 
dustry, in addition to his genius, he had worked his way 
without much difficulty to a station in society, which 
fully entitled him to leave his parents and the place of 
his birth unnoticed in the back-ground of the plan he 
had laid out for his life. 

His partner in connubial felicity, but certainly not his 
helpmate, was the daughter of an officer, whose half-pay 
had been hoarded to purchase for his child what is called 
a good education—in other words, an education the best 
calculated to unfit her for usefulness or contentment in 
the dependent sphere to which, at the death of her father, 
she was for-a time consigned. ‘Though extremely plain, 
Mrs. Fynch was elegant; and resting in her indigence 
with the whole burden of her indolence, refined habits, 
and fictitious wants, upon an uncle, who had a large 
family of his own, she was taken out to balls, and par- 
ties, in the hope that she might display her elegance to 
some purpose. At a public festival she first met with 
Mr. Fynch. He dressed well, danced well, and remarked 
that she did the same. He wanted a wife, too, who 
could grace his table; for he had just stepped into a 
situation which enabled him to maintain a table of his 
own. The consequence was, they were married: in the 
course of four years, Mrs. Fynch had become the mother 
of three children—while her husband, with the help of 
two or three idle partners, and a considerable sum of 
borrowed money, had established himself and his new 
manufactory at Glossom. 

It was curious to see how soon, even beneath the smoke 
of their own tall chimney, a little paradise sprung up 
around the door of the Fynches—for elegance ruled 
every movement of their lives, except that which con- 
signed them to the immediate neighbourhood of a cotton- 
mill. ‘The master of the little villa acknowledged this 
to be a great grievance ; but he hoped in the course of a 
few successful years to be able to exchange it for that 
otium cum dignitate, about which he had learned to talk 
without attaching one definite idea to the words, or even 
withont knowing whether they were more than one. 

Neither the ease nor the dignity, however, generally 
supposed to belong to affluence, were so readily procared 
as they had at first supposed, for elegance is not often 








cheaply maintained ; and the many items of expenditure 
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insisted upon by the lady, the many doctors who vainly 
attempted to cure her of—indolence, the many watering- 
places she was obliged to resort to, and the many dresses 
she was compelled to appear in, set at defiance all pros- 
pect of obtaining ease, however near it might bring the 
attainment of dignity. 

We have said it was curious to observe the little para- 
dise by which this elegant couple were surrounded. A 
little park containing three acres, and one deer, with a 
splendid gate, through which the factory children peeped 
at two swans, eyeing their cwn shadows in a little moat 
of stagnant water; for Mrs. Fynch, possessed with the 
romance of an island and a boat, insisted upon having 
both in this little pond—and the island so nearly extend- 
ed to the sides, that when the boat stood lengthwise, it 
touched both the centre and the mainland. Through 
these splendid gates, thrown open to their utmost width, 
the master and mistress of Glossom used to roll in their 
phaeton, drawn by two elegant little ponies, taught with 
the nicest skill to sweep round to the villa, as if to de- 
posit some princely burden. 

From the door of the mansion to the park gates, all 
around by the circling fence, constructed for the especial 
security of the single deer, the most observant eye might 
have looked in vain for a weed, a stone misplaced, or a 
flower not plucked as soon as its bloom was gone. Two 
gardeners were kept in constant attendance upon the hot- 
houses, the flower-beds, the great walks, and the many 
little fish-ponds ; and such was the elegance of design, 
combined with exactness of execution, that the whole 
seemed rather the work of fairy hands prepared for the 
moonlijrht gambols of fairy feet, than calculated for any 
human purpose. 

If such was the exterior of Glossom villa, what must 
its internal mysteries have revealed to the wondering 
eyes of Martha Bell, when she first took out her hand- 
kerchief to lash the dust off her leather shoes before she 
But we spare the reader a description 

of further minutia. Suffice it, that all was elegant and 
small, and perfect of its kind—and that Mrs, Fynch, re- 
clining upon a sofa all day long, occupied herself with 
novels and embroidery, just sending for her children as 
she thought herself well enough to bear the sight, ex- 
amining their frocks, and the lace borders of their caps, 
and then dismissing them again to the nursery, with a 
languid and pensive declaration that it was impossible to 
have them dressed as they ought to be without an addi- 
tional nurse. 

It may be supposed that Peter Bell would feel himself 
very much out of his element within the doors of the 
villa, and for that reason he seldom entered them. His 
intercourse with the family was kept up by talking with 
Mr. Fynch in his counting-house, whenever business 
called him to Glossom ; and here it was that the manu- 
facturer always displayed that shrewdness and natural 
talent, which, had they been unconnected with preten- 
sion,, would have made him a happier, more respected, 
and more wealthy man. Devoted as he was himself in 
his admiration of elegance, he would sometimes venture 
to blame his wife for carrying the thing too far, and he 
not unfrequently sought the humbler abode of his part- 
ner, for the comfort of throwing his limbs about at per- 
fect liberty, without fear of soiling carpets, misplacing 
ottomans, or breaking specimens of costly china. 

With the female members of each family the case was 
widely different. Mrs. Fynch was proud to display, 
Martha Bell was delighted to behold—and when she not 
only saw the rich furniture of Glossom villa, but heard 
the fashionable names of each separate article, as well 
as of the various specimens of art and nature distributed 
about the room, and when her eye fell upon elegantly 
bound volumes laid carelessly about, as if their pages had 
grown familiar, by constant reading, to the mind of her 
who knew not one sentiment they contained, her own 
was so filled with wonder and admiration, that she went 
away fully convinced that Mrs. Fynch was one of the 
cleverest and’most accomplished of human beings; and 
that to train up her daughter in the steps of such a wo- 
man would be to do her the greatest kindness in a parent’s 
power to bestow. 

How it should be possible for Rosa Bell to attain any 


» thing like this degree of refinement or excellence at 
home, or even in the country, was the question that 


usually followed ; and the fact that her daughter pos- 
sessed uncommon powers of learning, instead of ren- 
dering her mother more satisfied with the means of 


instruction afforded in the near neighbourhood of her 


home, served as an additional reason for sending her 
away, at a very early age, to an expensive and fashiona- 
ble school—for it was often argued by Martha Bell, that 
had she been a dull child, the education Mrs. Gordon was 
giving her own daughters would have done very well 
for her, but with such a memory, such quickness, and 
such skill in every branch of learning, it would be a 
shame, nay, an actual sin, to condemn her toa farm- 
house for the remainder of her life. 

With Rosa’s quickness in acquiring knowledge, was 
blended an equal facility in forming attachments ; and so 
completely had her affections been won by her kind 
friends at the parsonage, that the slightest mention of her 
parents’ intention of sending her to school, would de- 
luge her fair face with tears, and threaten to overcome 
the strength even of her mother’s purpose. ‘The arrival 
of Aunt Dinah, however, tended greatly to confirm the 
stronger party ; and to school she was sent, or rather 
taken, by her aunt, after she and Alice Gordon had wept 
till they could weep no longer. 

And a miserable aspect all things wore at first to the 
tearful eyes of little Rosa, as she looked around in vain 
for that solicitude and admiration which had hitherto at- 
tended all her movements. She might now sob herself 
to sleep on her pillow, and no one enquired the cause : 
she might sit down upon her little trunk of valuables, 
when other girls were at their noisy play, and no one 
asked whether she was weary ; she might lean her aching 
temples on her hand, and no one knew that she was suf- 
fering. Surely there is no loneliness like that of being 
first left behind by kind relatives, at a large and distant 
school. 

And all the while that Rosa sat apart, sharing Jittle 
pity, and enjoying no companionship, her fond parents 
were sorely missing her sweet, playful ways, at home— 
her voice to cheer them at their meals—her lovely face 
for ever decked in smiles, and the light step that bounded 
in with a sort of music, which none but those who love 
the joy and the freshness of infancy can understand. 

“If it was not for her good,” said Martha Bell, oftener 
than the day, “I could not endure the poor child out of 
my sight;” while her husband, with a deeper feeling, 
seemed to shrink from the very mention of her name, 
and might have been almost suspected of insensibility, 
but that he sometimes, in his way to the hay-field, would 
stand, for full ten minutes, looking at the little plot of 
garden ground his daughter used to call her own. 

It could scarcely be expected that a child, with feel- 
ings so volatile as. Rosa’s, should retain the strength of 
her home attachments, after the chain of immediate con- 
nection was broken: but that she did retain them for 
many months was proved by the following specimen of 
juvenile verses, sent to her friend, Alice Gordon, by a 
mutual acquaintance, who had called at the school. 


THE CITY SCHOOL, 


Where is my home? Oh, ask me not, 
For I am far away: 

Yet, still my heart has ne’er forgot 

That dearly lov’d, remember’d spot, 
Where once I used to play. 


Where is my home? I have no home 
Here, in this stranger land: 
From greenwood shades, and fields I come ; 
Happy and free I used to roam, 

But now alone I stand. 


Alone, amid the busy throng, 
And look around to see, 

If any, as they pass along, 

To my own native home belong, 
And will remember me. 


But no. They say I’m grown so tall: 
I know I’m pale and thin ; 

For I am tir’d of street and wall, 

And I am sick at heart with all 
The city’s ceaseless din. 


My home is on the sunny lea, 

My father’s home and mine— 
Where dawns the morn so cheerily, 
And blithely hums the wand’ring bee, 





And bright the dew-drops shine. 














Though here the morning sun may rise, 
He rises not to me; 

In vain I look for cloudless skies, 

And turn away my weary eyes, 
That ache with all I see. 


They tell me I must learn to sing 
In measur’d notes and true ; 

Masters and music-books they bring : 

Oh! let me hear the birds of spring, 
And I will warble too. 


They tell me I must sweetly smile, 
And softly look and speak : 

Alas! my thoughts are gone the while, 

O’er hill and dale, for many a mile, 
And tears are on my cheek. 


I see the linnet on the spray, 
T hear the murmuring stream, 
And through the long and weary day, 
Through heartless task and joyless play, 
Of my sweet home I dream. 


They tell me all the sports I love 
Are childish sports, and rude ; 

But dearer is the shady grove, 

The woodlands where I used to rove, 
Than this great solitude. 


The garden that I used to weed, 
The flowers I lov’d to rear; 

The little birds I used to feed, 

And all the books I used to read, 
I may not read them here. 


The roses from my cheek are gone, 
The music from my voice. 

Roll on, ye heavy hours, roll on; 

Oh! when my home I look upon, 
How will my heart rejoice ! 


Rosa’s talent for inventing rhymes had never been 
dreamed of before, except by her young friend; and 
when Alice showed the lines to Mrs. Bell, in the hope 
of effecting something favourable for her friend’s return, 
the mother wept tears of actual joy at the thought that 
school had brought another of her dauzhter’s faculties ta 
light. 

At the time of the holidays, this prodigy of geniug 
herself returned: and though it is probable she would 
have felt more intense delight in revisiting the scenes o} 
her childhood six months earlier, she was very laudably 
excited by again beholding her home. 

“ But how low the roof looks, dear papa,” said she, as 
her father led her by the hand to the door; “and this 
narrow entrance—I never noticed it so much before 
Really, I don’t think Lady Fanshawe, whose niece sleep: 


in the same room with me, could get into this passagt § 
at all; and then how dark when the door is shut! Dea’ ¥ 


me! I can’t see mamma—I shall tread upon the old cat 7 


. . ’ : 
I don’t know where I am walking upon these bricks!” 9% 4 
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And thus the little lady went on; but she threw her 
self at last with such perfect satisfaction into her mother’ 
arms, that Peter Bell forgave her all—and they sa 
down together, almost as happy as any three peopk | 
could be. 

Nor was Alice Gordon long in running over to th 
farm, just to see whether the carriage wheels she ha ) 
been listening to, were those of the borrowed gig, ii 
which Peter Bell had gone to the market town to mee 
his daughter, after Martha had entreated and remon 
strated, until, for very peace sake the pillion had bee} 
removed from Gaffer Gray, and polished harness place 
upon the patient beast instead. 

Every body, even the kindly judging Alice, though 
Rosa was a little affected for the first few days; but i 
wore off amongst the old familiar scenes of her chilc 
hood, and her native vivacity, added to the warmth « 
feeling which a year’s absence had tended rather t 
heighten than subdue, so won upon the hearts of a 
around her, that when the time of her return to schoc 
arrived, the second parting seemed more painful than th 
first. 

It was by slow and painful degrees, that the farme 
and his wife became convinced that what Mrs. Gordo 
had predicted of their child, was actually taking place~ | 


that she was becoming weaned from early attachment | ~ 
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jand by living exclusively with those who held themselves 
‘immeasurably above the sphere of life in which she was 
‘born, the associations ceemected with that sphere were 
Josing all importance and interest in her eyes. Never 
‘were they more convinced of this, than by the report of 
ja worthy iseighbour, who had called at the school, and 
who, in a short interview with Rosa, had been treated 
F with pointed ridicule and contempt. 

“Jt is not so with the parson’s children,” said Peter 
‘Bell. “I saw Alice Gordon walk through the High 
‘street on the market day, with old Margaret Fisher lean- 
ing on her arm; and when have either Mr. or Mrs. Gor- 
Me don been made to feel that they were inferior to their 
Bisons and daughters ?” 

“It was, indeed,” replied Martha, “very wrong of 

















































Wwoman as she is; and you may depend upon if, she 


Sthome.” 

® But when the holidays again arrived, the hearts of the 
parents, after long pining for their child, relented; and 

jshe was suffered to play off her various arts of pleasing, 
and displeasing, unchidden, except for the increasing ex- 
penditure of each succeeding year. 

There is a degree of patience, however, which the most 
© enduring cannot command: and when Peter Bell, in 
PH walking through the fields with his daughter, discovered 
by her conversation on familiar subjects, that he had 
Sbeen paying for the acquirement of any thing but com- 
=) mon sense, he did inwardly resolve that she should hence- 
) orth stay at home, and milk the cows, if she could not 
®) acquit herself more like a rational creature. 

: “And pray what has the poor child been doing ?” 
© asked her mother, astonished at her husband’s unusual 
warmth of indignation. 

It was only when much excited, that Peter Bell spoke 
with any thing like fluency: but there laboured in his 
} breast, beneath the disguise of a quiet and subdued ex- 
© cerior, a fountain of deep feeling, which sometimes found 
Ha voice; and now he bade his wife be still, that she might 
B listen to his story—for he had long borne in silence the 
®) ourden of which he was determined to relieve his mind, 
) 0 far at least as words could tend to its relief. 

“ We have now,” said he, “been paying for three 
rears’ schooling on behalf of that girl, and what with 
® vooks aad bills, and journeys to and fro, I find it a most 
)) ixpensive business, far more so than I can in the present 
© imes afford.” 

" Here Martha interposed. She bad herself been -tar- 
'® led at the numerous items, added to the terms of ad- 
' nission—she had also deeply felt and regretted the state 
» of the times—no one felt it more, and she applied her 
}jandkerchief with no feigned sorrow to her eyes; but 
\ ather than deprive her daughter of the advantages of a 
§ ood education, she would part with one of her servants ; 
ndeed she had already made arrangement for doing so, 

n the conviction that the times required it. 

» Peter, astonished at the disinterested generosity of his 
| vife, had no more courage to enforce the necessity of 
 tosa’s remaining at home; but his heart was full, and 
ye went on. 

“Tf the child was really learning what would be of 
dvantage to her, I should be satisfied ; but it strikes me 
he is only learning to ta/k.” 

«“ To talk of what we do not understand, I dare say,” 
bserved the mother, “ for you must remember we were 
ot taught in our day as peopie are now.” 

« Well, let that pass,” replied the husband, not yet 
Satisfied. “I am content that one half of her conver- 
} ation should be set down as Latin, French, Italian, or 
yhat you please, for it is beyond my comprehension ; 
§ ut I should like the part I do understand to be common 
§ ense.” 
© «TI ask you again,” interrupted Martha, “what it is 
ye poor child has said or done, for I have been so busy 
ince she came home, I have hardly had an opportunity 
T seeing her.” 

« Well, [ll tell you how she behaved, and you shall 
idge for yourself. In the first place, she saw some 
jouds that looked like rain, and this made her talk about 
er bonnet, and something she called her pelerine, for 
early half an hour. She then found out the grass was 
tet, and protested it was impossible for her to go over 
he fields; and well she might, for her shoes were no 
ticker than my handkerchief, and the strings they we re 
istened on with came untied at least ten times befe re 
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we got home. All this I could have endured with pa- 
tience, but when we had left the meadow path, and the 
way lay open and fair before us, I began to talk to her 
about the state of the times, how necessary it was to 
meet our increased expenses with increased economy, 
and how much you were making by your dairy, and 
your laudable exertions in many other ways. I was tell- 
ing her, too, of some of the losses of the past year, and 
had just got to the death of old Daisy, when she set up 
a loud scream, and bounded off into the meadow quite 
down to the low marshy spot, where she was soon wet 
up to her ankles, and all this aftera beetle! In her own 
good time she returned, with a little brown thing not 





| larger than a pin’s head, declaring it was the finest speci- 
men she had ever seen. 


Rosa, to turn away and laugh at old Margaret, worthy | 


shal! hear what I think of her conduct, when she comes | 


“ Finest specimen! thought I, but I kept silence, and 
we walked on. 
“The next thing that attracted her attention, was 


| stone, thrown up by the men, who are mending the fence 


| in the cow pasture. 


I do not know, and suppose I never 
shall, the cramp name she called the stone, but this also 
was a specimen, with which she seemed much delighted, 
and being too large for the little bag that contained her 
pocket handkerchief, I must put it in my pocket, and 
carry it home. It was not the weight of the stone I 
objected to. There is One above who knows how often 
and how fondly I have carried the child herself, and 
would again, though she has grown so tall; but, as I 
said before, I should have liked her to exhibit a little 
more of something like common sense.” 

«“ And was this all?” asked Martha, smiling, and 
thinking it no great matter. 

«“ No, it was not all,” replied her husband, gravely. 
“ She was so pleased with the stone, that she actually 
proposed to me to have the field ploughed out, assuring 
me it was the opinion of professor somebody, that such 
specimens would generally be found in soil like what 
she saw where the men weredigging. Yes, she actually 
proposed that I should plough up my best piece of pas- 
ture land; and, in order that she might fill my pockets 
with stones! I assure you, I thought it a bad omen for 


| my purse, and I begin to be very much afraid we shall 


| Have patience, Martha, and listen to me. 


have to repent not having taken Mrs. Gordon’s advice. 
I have not 


| told you all, and really after three years’ schooling, and 
| such bills as we have had to pay, it is not very encourag- 
_ ing to be treated as I have been this morning. 


“As we walked over Westwood Brow, we saw old 


| Abraham down below us, driving the ewes into the dales. 
| I thought myself it was a pretty sight, as he stood lean- 


ing upon his staff, with bis dog bebind him, while he 


counted them as they went past; and I pointed it out to 


Rosa, who used to be pleased with such things before she 


| went to school; and pleased indeed she was, though not 
| exactly in the way I should have wished, for she was 
| pleased to entreat, nay, almost to implore me to run 
| down the hill, and tell old Abraham to stand still 
just where he was, and keep all the sheep quiet while 


she amused herself with sketching them ! 
“ Go yoursel,” said I, not liking to be sent on such a 


| fool’s errand; and away she flew, while the poor old 


man, who always liked to humour her fancies, consented 
to remain where he was, until the sheep had all strayed 
into the turnip field.” 

« And how did it happen,” asked Martha Bell, « that 


you could not stop them ?” 


} 


“I could have stopped them very well,” replied her 
husband, “ but I had lost my temper with the child, and 
I turned away into the wood, to think of her sweet 
pleasant ways before she left her own fire-side, and grew 
so clever ; and to pray God she might not do more harm 
than good with her beauty, her finery, and her school 
learning.” 

It was at the close of a summer's day, that the farmer 
held this conversation with his wife. ‘The air was sul- 


| try and calm, and they had seated themselves upon a 


bench beneath the parlour window, where a canopy of 


| sweetbrier,"roses, and jesamine, protected them from the 
| too brilliant rays of the declining sun; while, at a little 


distance, a row of tall elms cast a deep shadow upon a 
broad green walk, closely mown, and exhibiting on its 
sunny side the gay flowers of Martha's garden, the de- 
light of her eye, and not unfrequently the pride of her 
heart. 

It was an evening well calculated to dissipate the 
anxious cares of day, and soothe the troubled soul to 











rest, Even Martha Bell was silent, and plied her needle 
without interrupting the coo of tle wood-pigeons that 
sat in the high elms almost immediately over head. 

It was one of those evenings in which the very stil]- 
ness of nature seems to impart something of its own 
tranquillity to the restless and ambitious soul of man, 
while through the calmer surface of his own feelings he 
can behold and contemplate their depth. And it was 
thus that Peter Bell sat musing upon things present and 


| to come, until serious thoughts of the end and aim of 


man’s existence rose before him, and he began to ques- 
tion whether there was not a service required of every 
member of the Christian family, beyond that of mere 
industry at home, and integrity before the eyes of men. 

He had thought long, and it might have been profit- 
ably, had not the habit of thinking without any practical 
purpose occupied the greatest portion of his life, when 
his reverie was interrupted by the sound of merry voices, 
and looking up, he saw, moving slowly along the green 
walk, their white dresses scattering the leaves of the 
roses as they passed, the light forms of Rosa and her 
friend Alice Gordon, with their arms around each other, 
prolonging the hour of parting, as they often did, by 
each walking home with the other, until maternal au- 
thority detained one or other of the loiterers at ber pro- 
per home. 

Dissatisfied as Peter Bell had that morning been with 
his daughter, he could neither look upon her beauty, 
nor contemplate her ardent and still unchanged affection 
for her lovely friend, without feelings of tenderness and 
admiration ; and when for the twentieth time she had 
bid good night to Alice, and came and seated herself upon 
the roots of the elm, with one arm resting upon her 
father’s knee, he felt something more than forgiveness 
rising up in his heart towards her. 

“ Come, Rosa,” said her mother, “it is time to go 
into the house; the air is growing damp.” 

But still Rosa did not move ; and, more irritated than 


| she had acknowledged by her husband’s recital of the 


follies of the morning, Martha called her daughter again, 
and in a sharper tone than usual. 

“I will come soon,” replied Rosa, in a subdued and 
gentle voice, “ but I want to say one word to my father.” 

The word father was always touching to the heart of 
Peter Bell, because it was the name he had taught his 
child to call him, in the days when he believed she had 
loved him better than now; and he laid his hand upon 
her cheek, and bade her go on. What then was his 
surprise to find that tears were streaming from her eyes, 
and that the one word she had wished to utter was in- 
terrupted by her gathering sobs. 

“ Rosa, my child,” said he, “ what ails you ?” 

But still she could not answer, until at last, folding 
her arms around his neck, she confessed her fears that 
she had grievously offended him, for that he had never 
looked so angry with her as on that day. 

It may well be supposed that a reconciliation was 
speedily effected, for there was nothing but a wish to 
please and to be pleased on either side. But it was thus 
that the parents and their child, from the different scenes 
and circumstances with which they were associated, were 
perpetua!ly misunderstanding each other. Nor was it 
possible it should be otherwise: each party had their 
different occupations, interests, and objects of pursuit. 
The bond of family union was broken, and she who 
ought to have been the comfort of her father’s house, 
and the support of her parents’ advancing years, was 
forming connections and. associations of thought and 
feeling, which must eventually separate her habits and 
inclinations from theirs. 

Tt was painful to Rosa to find on each return home, 
that her father’s house looked more humble, he himself 
more homely, and her mother not only less refined, but 
positively more vulgar. It was painful to a heart natu- 
rally affectionate like hers, to find that her only attach- 
ments were giving way to an often-repeated sensation of 
dissatisfaction, and even disgust; and that so far from 
wishing to remain with her parents, and lighten their 
load of domestic care, she was glad to return to ra 
and mingle again in society in which the refinements 
and embellishments of life were more valued. 

Nor let the fault rest wholly with the young heart 
thus weaned from its natural attachments. Lively, ver- 
satile, and gifted with an extraordinary facility in ac- 
quiring the tastes, and adapting herself to the habits, of 
those around her, it would have been a phenomenon as 
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uriaeeountable es rare, had Rosa Bell either retained the 
simplidity of ber character, or acquired any definite ideas 
of filial duty, The fault was in her education—the error 
was her parents’—the cansequences were such as hun- 
fireds have to deplore, 


—_— 
CHAPTER IV. 


A striking contrast with the highly decorated little 
villa of Glossom, was presented by the residence of the 
Rev. Robert Gordon, rector of Waterton. Not that a 
certain kind of elegance was wanting even here; but 
ornament had so often been made to give place to utility, 
both within and without, that the parsonage house was 
distinguished by nothing so much as the general aspect 
of comfort, order, and respectability, which pervaded 
every apartment, and struck the observer at every view 
of the garden and adjacent grounds. 

Nor was it for want of taste, both natural and culti- 
vated, that the Gordons lived so plainly, but simply be- 
cause they were poor, and determined to be contented 
with the lot assigned them by Providence. It is true, 
Mr. Gordon would sometimes remonstrate, and renew 
the frequent—perhaps too frequent—observation, that a 
certain appearance of wealth is necessary to recommend 
a clergyman to his flock, and support him in their esteem 
and reverence ; but to this remark Mrs. Gordon had al- 
ways one reply, “‘A clergyman, even if he be poor, sets 
a better example by living reputably within his income, 
than by always wearing an unsoiled coat, and leaving 
the charities of life unfulfilled.” For it was a strong 
principle with this excellent woman, that he who has but 
small pecuniary means is as much bound to give a little 
out of his little, as the rich man to give liberally out of 
his abundance ; and it was by her systematic h hold 
economy that she herself was able not only to support a 
large family in comfort and respectability, but also to 
assist the neighbouring poor. 

Nor was there any member of this family backward 
in contributing their share either in the way of help or 
charity. By the cheerful performance of her own do- 
mestic duties she taught her daughters to think that 
necessary labour involves no mental degradation; aid 
these duties being shared almost exclusively with her 
children, the burden was considerably lightened, and that 
most objectionable part of menial occupation, which con- 
sists of association with vulgar minds, effectually pre- 
vented. She would sometimes astonish Rosa Bell by 
the nature of her conversation with her daughters while 
busy in the dairy or the kitchen ; for, unlike most good 
managers, Mrs. Gordon would freely confess that the 
conduct of household affairs need not necessarily occupy 
the whole, or even half of a woman’s thoughts; that 
when once the most approved and readiest mode of ope- 
ration had become familiar, the hands might be busy, 
while the head was disengaged; and in support of her 
theory, she not unfrequently varied the monotony of her 
own pursuits, by having her daughters read to her by 
turns while she was at work. 

Those who would combat the long-established pre- 
judices of society have to perform a difficult and un- 
grateful task. Ridicule is perhaps the only return that 
will be made to the novel assertion, that even culinary 
operations may be cheerfully conducted by a woman of 
polished manners and cultivated understanding ; that 
while sharing such occupations with her children, she 
may converse on literary and intellectual topics; and 
that even the fine arts may succeed in their turn to fill 
up the leisure hours afforded by a well-regulated economy. 

The contemplation of Martha Bell in her kitchen af. 
forded no sort of example of what Mrs. Gordon was in 
hers. All the business resting upon her head and hands, 
and that was more than pen could well describe, seemed 
to be prompted, stimulated, and kept up, by a process of 
incessant scolding. Not that she was in any respect a 
morose, ill-tempered woman, or even difficult to please. 

So far from this, she was kind in affliction, considerate 
in illness, and charitable to the needy ; but it had never 
once fallen within the compass of her mind to conceive 
it possible that the affairs of her household could be pro- 
perly conducted, unless every member of it was scolded 
into obedience or activity. And thusshe drove away all 
thoughts of peace or comfort from thé sphere of her 
operations, convincing her refined and accomplished 
daughter, that to be associated with her mother in her 








domestic management, would be the greatest of all earth- | 
ly afflictions. 

The time, however, was now drawing near when 
Rosa Bell must either make the experiment, or go forth | 
into the world to prove the value of her own acquire- | 
ments. Sixteen summers had now rolled over her head, | 
imparting as they did to nature, fresh beauty and fresh 
bloom, without one dreary winter having intervened to 
destroy, or even to impair the charms they had been | 
gradually unfolding; and had not these rolling years | 
brought sad experience to the minds of her parents, Rosa 
might have been one of the happiest, as she was one of | 
the most beautiful of created beings. 

Peter Bell had never been a wealthy man, though for | 
several successful years he had realised considerable sums 
of money; but the whole system of farming affairs was | 
changed since then, and it was now with some difficulty | 
that he raised his yearly rent. ‘The manufactory at | 
Glossom, too, was not so flourishing as he had calculated 
upon, and he often wondered how Mr. Fynch could in- 
dulge himself with so many of the expensive elegances 
of life, while the share of profit awarded to him as a part- | 
ner was so extremely small. Something certainly was | 
due, as his friend often told him, to the respectability of 
the establishment, and he granted that to a manufac- 
turer, an appearance of competency might be highly 
advantageous, which to a farmer might operate in a very 
different way ; while, habitually judging the best he could 
of every one around him, and mentally too indolent to 
trouble himself with other people’s motives when not 
developed so clearly as to be understood without reflec- 
tion, he dismissed the subject-of Mr. Fynch’s expendi- 
ture whenever it was obtruded upon this thoughts, with 
a quiet “ well! well!” and a conclusion, that time would 
set all things right. 

With the same quiescent feeling gaining upon him as 
his years advanced, he had long been accustomed to | 
yield almost every disputed point to the importunities of | 
his wife, for we generally find it is the most active, not | 
the most powerful spirit that gains the mastery: and 
other strong men, besides the son of Manoah, have | 
slumbered while their strength was shorn away by feeble 
hands. 

Rosa Bell at the age of sixteen had completed her 
education, but she was yet too young to enter upon the 
life for which she was destined. What then was to be | 
done? She must not live at home, and let her acquire- | 
ments run to waste. She had evinced, at a very early 
age, an uncommon taste for music, and her proficiency 
was commensurate with her talents. What was to be 
done ? her fingers, trained to the most delicate and skilful | 
execution, must not be unemployed ; and though her 
father’s house had hitherto been guiltless of such dulcet | 
sounds as she was in the habit of producing, and though | 
the farmer himself protested against the expense of a 
piano, means were devised for hoarding up the profits of 
the dairy, and purchasing one at half price without his 
knowledge. 

Still he thought there was a good deal in what his | 
wife so often repeated about the necessity of practice, | 
and as they had given their daughter the very best edu- 
cation, it would be a pity to let it all be given in vain. 

Thus, one thing after another was first bought, and | 
then reconciled, until, with the stimulus of Rosa’s taste | 
and her mother’s secret ambition, the farm-house was in 
a fair way for becoming a habitation to which the fami- 
ly at Glossom, or almost any other family, might be | 
invited. 

The consequences which followed were natural, and | 
almost inevitable. With so many choice additions to 
their means of accommodation, and, above all, with a 
daughter so well calculated to grace her father’s house, 
it would be a waste of good things iideed—a total throw- 
ing away of the whole expense, not to invite such guests 
as could understand and appreciate the improvement at 
the farm. ‘The Gordons, to be sure, were not unfrequent 
witnesses of what was going on ; but Mrs. Bell believed 
they were too envious, poor things ! to appear to notice 
that any thing had been done. And no wonder, for it 
must be very painful to them, with their large family, 
all kept at home, and no governess, nor tutor, nor means 
of sending the children to school, to see what other 
people could do; but the Fynches, the Baldwins, the 
Scotts, and some half dozen other families, would be 
able to enjoy comin® to Watertown now. 

In short, Martha Bell was determined to have a party, 
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and, startled as her husband was at the first proposal, 


| she gained her point ; but with such conditions as would 


have quelled the ardour of a woman less persevering 
than herself. Not one item of unnecessary expense 
was to be incurred, and as a safeguard against this, no 
additional assistance in the house was to be looked for. 
With these conditions, Martha fearlessly and faithfully 


promised to comply, fur she had fixed vpon the time of 


her sister’s annual visit for the important event, and 
Diana wus a host in herself. But who shall tell the 
nightly thought, the daily care, the strife, the tumult and 
confusion which, where the means are limited, and the 
labourers few, mark out the season of preparation for a 
party, as one of such incalculable misery, thar no frui- 
tion of enjoyment can obliterate the remembrance of 
what it cost. 

In vain did Martha Bell lay down her head upon her 
pillow at night. In the darkness, when it was impos- 
sible to distinguish betwixt raspberry jam and mustard, 
she found no rest; and, even in her dreams, she seemed 
to be floating upon a@ sea of jelly, whose opacity de- 
feated the combined ingenuity of herself and sister 
Dinah. 

From such distressing visions she awoke with a start, 
to find that morning had already dawned, to feel, with 
fresh vividness, that all things were rapidly advancing 
towards the great day, and that, in all probability, half 
wouid not be ready by the appointed time. 

Loud was the summons that now rang through the 
house an hour before the usual time of rising, and rapid 
were the steps that hurried “ from kitchen to refectory,” 
awakening the very fowls, and reminding them how 
many new-laid eggs would be wanted to meet the exi- 
gency of the times, 

All the practical part of the business, the actual drudge- 
ry, devolved upon the mistress of the house. Her sister 
was the presiding genius, who told of the numerous 
items that would be wanted, and unfolded her intermi- 
nable list of recipes for making every thing in the best 
and cheapest manner. 

Those who are acquainted with the concoction of 
good things, are aware that the cheapest method is not 
always the most successful; and so many are the fail- 
ures incident to experiment, even in the kitchen, that 
Mrs. Bell, who had hitherto scolded from habit, now 
scolded from positive vexation. 

«What would Peter say to all this waste? What 
were people good for that would not work as well as 
give directions ?” The very maid—the one luck!ess maid 
(the other had been parted with to pay for Rosa’s educa- 
tion) seemed to have lost the use of her hands, and 
actually broke the best china cream jug in lifting it from 
the shelf. 

It may very properly be asked where, all this while, 
was Rosa—the real centre around which this world of 
chaos was moving. She was reading “ Lalla Rookh,” in 
her own chamber, with the wreath of flowers for her hair, 
a present from her aunt, laid on the bed beside her, and 
the satin dress, prepared for the evening of exhibition, 
hung up in view, that she might feast her eye at inter- 
va!s upon its silvery folds. 

Very different was the occupation of her father, who, 
finding little comfort within doors, had walked out, de- 
termined, if he could not quiet his conscience about the 
affair of the party, at least to remain in ignorance of the 
means employed to bring about the wished-for end. It 
is more than probable that, had be been acquainted with 
even half these means, he would have put a stop to the 
proceedings of his womankind ; his ideas of preparation 
went no farther than to multiply the usual number of 
rich cakes, before which he was in the habit of sitting 
down, and he walked amongst his sheep, and his cattle, 
and lost all recollection of the party, in the weightier 
consideration of falling prices and comparatively worth- 
less stock. 

At last the eventful day arrived, nay, the very after- 
noon of the day, and Mrs. Bell’s one servant, dressed im 
her yellow gown, with short sleeves, from which her 
crimson elbows burst upon the sight, after having gone 
through a regular training under the eye of Aunt Dinah, 
prepared herself, for the first time in her life, to perform 
the arduous task of handing tea; her head filled, even 
to giddiness, with a variety of new sensations, and 
charges to do, and not to dv, what she had never seem 
done in her whole life. 

With all customary appliances and means, the enter- 
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PRETENSION. 








tainment of a party is an affair of trifling moment in the 
experience of man or woman; but where every thing 
has to be stretched to its utmost extent to cover all de- 
fects—where a false gloss has to be thrown over the 
whole, and where whatever appears pleasant or palatable 
in the parlour has been produced by straining, and scorch- 
ing, and agonising in the kitchen, the case is materially 
altered, and every thinking being must admit that a party 
ought to be agreeable indeed, to pay for the pains of pre- 
paration. 

First of the visiters at Waterton farm, were the Gor- 
dons, who, ever ready to assist, thought it possible their 
friends might want a helping hand. Indeed, they were 
dressed so plainly, that it would have been no difficulty 
with them to have taken a part, even in culinary opera- 
tions ; but Rosa, well knowing that by any interference 
with her mother, under present circumstances, confusion 
would be worse confounded, entreated them to remain 
with her, and take no notice of any thing they might 
see or hear. 

« But you are so very stylish, Rosa,” said Alice, who 
was dressed in plain white muslin, “I am almost afraid 
to sit beside you.” 

« Papa tells me I am like a play woman,” said Rosa, 
laughing, and at the same time glancing with evident 
satisfaction towards a glass, which no woman could have 
found fault with for the image it reflected. 

Rosa Bell was not affected, though the first year she 
spent at school had given promise that she would be so. 
This tendency, however, had lately worn off, and as she 
saw into the pretensions of others, she seemed more in- 
clined to ridicule their absurdities than adopt them her- 
self. She was a beauty, and she knew it; but her vanity 
was as superficial as it was undisguised ; for she knew 
also there were other qualities more estimable than 
beauty, in which she was lamentably deficient, and she 
often thought that Alice Gordon, who could neither sing 
nor play, nor was distinguished by any striking personal 
attractions, was in reality a thousand times more estima- 
ble, and even more lovely than herself. 

The difference between real dignity and mere preten- 
sion, had never been more apparent to her mind than on 
the present occasion. Mrs. Gordon and her daughter 


Jane, the oldest of the family, were women of strong 
sense and polished manners, who, in no way affected by 
the minute varieties observable upon the surface of so- 
cial life, could enter a room without any perceptible sign 
of noticing its furniture, its size, or its classification as 


to rank or style. But Alice was more sensitively alive 
to impressions, and this not only rendered her more 
charming, but more capable of sympathising with Rosa, 
whose feelings, like the mountain lake, were stirred by 
every movement in the atmosphere around, and varied 
in their tone and character by every passing cloud. 

“ De you knew,” said Alice tu her friend, “ who papa 
is going to bring with him this afternoon ?” 

- No,” replied Rosa, smiling, “ unless it be Johnson, 
the clerk, for I think Mr. Gordon is seldom seen abroad 
witheut him. 

« My father seldom visits,” replied Alice, “ but he in- 
tends being here this afternoon.” 

“I will make a better guess this time,” said Rosa, 
smiling again—* judging from the pleasure of your 
countenance, I believe he is going to bring with him his 
quondam pupil, young Otway.” 

«“ Nonsense, Rosa. How foolish you are, It is four 
years since Otway left us, for you know my father ne- 
ver approved of taking pupils after his family grew up.” 

« And yet these four years have not made you forget 
what a handsome boy he was. I wish you would re- 
fresh my memory, for I have no recollection of any of 
your father’s pupils, except one quiet boy, with white 
cheeks, low forehead, and hair like thatch. But tell me 
who is coming with Mr. Gordon ?” 

« My brother George.” 

«“ Is George returned, then?” exclaimed Rosa, almost 
as happy as her friend; for George Gordon was beloved 
by ail who knew him, and Alice and her friend had 
planned, in their girlish simplicity, that Rosa should be 
his wife. 

Their conversation was now interrupted by the sound 
of approaching steps, and at the same moment Diana 
Bell rushed breathless into the room, with a handful of 
gaily bound annuals, which, by her ingenious contriv- 
ance, had been hired and brought privately from the 
neighbouring town. ‘These she disposed hastily upon 





the table, some open and some closed,—turned up the 
corner of the table-cloth,—dragged out the ottomans,— 
removed some of the chairs from the wall, so as to give 
to the best parlour the appearance of being in common 
use, and then turning as hastily round, glided gently-and 
deliberately towards her newly arrived guests, with an 
air as completely disengaged as if to receive company 
had been the most easy and familiar avocation of her 
life. 

Quick-sighted as Rosa was to the ridiculous, she could 
scarcely help smiling ; but the appearance of George 
Gordon and his father, gave her something else to think 
about, and she found with some satisfaction that her old 
play-fellow had grown up into a handsome looking 
youth, whose broad clear forehead, dark eyes, and open 
countenance, were a faithful index to his noble and en- 
lightened mind. We will not, however, pretend that 
George Gordon was in any way calculated for a hero of 
romance. It must be remembered not only that he was 
poor, but that he had been accustomed to accommodate 
himself to habits of industry and economy, essentially 
at variance with romantic feeling. Under such circum- 
stances, his manners were the best that could have been 
expected,—easy without polish, and dignified without 
assumption. But there was still something beyond this, 
whether arising out of his unflinching sincerity, or the 
manly tones of his voice, that made Rosa feel for the 
first time in her life as if she should be afraid of him, 
and when he fixed his grave thoughtful eyes upon her 
face, she wished the wreath of roses with which she had 
once been so delighted, had bloomed on any brow but 
hers. 

Last of the party at that critical moment, when Mrs. 
Bell began to tremble for the credit of her toast and 
cakes, arrived Mr. and Mrs. Fynch, and along with them 
their hopeful son, Frederick, as spruce a dandy as ever 
hailed the welcome promise of incipient whisker and 
moustache. 

Rosa and he had never met before; and as far as the 
countenance of the youth might be said to be expressive 
of any thing, it was a prompt determination that this 
meeting should not be their last. 

Thus far all things went well ; except that clouds be- 
gan to lour, and the lady of Glossom Villa declared 
her inability to exist through a storm of thunder and 
lightning. All things went well. For almost every 
body had on their best clothes, and believed that all eyes 
were upon them. Peter Bell was perhaps the least in 
his element of any present, but he had secured the pos- 
session of his arm-chair, and feeling himself responsible 
for nothing connected with the party, he listened atten- 
tively to a conversation on the subject of educating the 
working classes, held between his neighbour the clergy- 
man, and his partner, Mr. Fynch. 

It was impossible all this while for Diana Bell and 
her sister to leave the kitchen together, and equally im- 
possible fur the spinster to convince the matron that her 
presence was required in any place where baking and 
battering were not going on. At last the tea-making 
commenced, under the management of Diana, and 
Martha reluctantly repaired to her guests. 

It seemed to Rosa as if her mother had chosen all the 
colours of the rainbow to adorn herself in for that even- 
ing, and that with some of the most brilliant her own 
complexion was contending for mastery. The air was 
sultry, too, and the room well filled, and this was the 
first breathing time Martha Bell had allowed herself for 
many hours. She, therefore, cid breathe in pufts, rather 
than gentle sespirations, doubled down her cuffs, jerked 
off a crumb of toast from her sleeve, and tried to sit still, 
and not think about her tea-service, and her bread and 
butter. But in spite of her philosophy, no sooner had 
the door opened, and a jingle of crockery announced 
that Phebe was coming, than she almost started from 
her seat, nor could the questions or comments of her 
guests engage her attention for one moment, until the 
buxom damsel had again retreated, stooping nearly 
double, in order the better to sustain her burden. 

Thus far, too, all went well; and the great business 
of tea-drinking having been discussed, the spinster again 
glided into the room, looking wholly disengaged from 
what was left behind; while her sister took the very 
earliest opportunity of escape, to go and see that Phebe 
broke nothing, wasted nothing, and did not give the 
plum-cake to the men-servants. 

The forebodings of all the party being at last realised 





by a steeping shower, which rendered it impossible to 
walk in the garden, and cards having never been admit. 
ted beneath the roof of Peter Bell, it became bighly ne« 
cessary to think of some means of begbiling the time, 
Rosa’s piano stood temptingly before ber, but she could 
not ask herself to play, and no one seemed aware of her 
capability. At last, however, she bethought her of a 
plan by which the desired result was effectually accoin- 
plished. Miss Scott, who had been one year at a public 
school, was pressed by Rosa to gratify the company, 
She did so, by playing a few country dances, and in her 
turn requested that Rosa would do the same. In an in- 
stant Frederick Fynch was by her side. Like herself, 
he was a considerable proficient in music, and wished 
for nothing so much as an opportunity of display, though 
at the same time that he protested, his intention, his ca- 
pability, his wish, was to do nothing more than turn 
over the leaves of the music-book, he took care to turn 
them over in such a way as to present a fashionable air, 
in which he considered himself perfect. 

Rosa was delighted to find a companion whose taste 
accorded with hers ; and, little less confident of her own 
powers, they began. 

After once ascertaining the harmony of their voices, 
and each admiring their mutual skill and execution, it 
became a matter of curious speculation when they would 
think proper to cease. Nor was this calculation wholly 
absent from the mind of George Gordon, who, perhaps, 
because he thought the music of Rosa’s voice unrivaled 
by all the melodies in nature, would much rather it had 
been silent for that evening, than blended with another, 
and that other the voice of Frederick Fynch. 

A hint from Aunt Dinah at last awoke her niece to a 
painful suspicion that she might have played too long ; 
and rising from the piano, she blushed and looked so 
beautiful, that her companion, perceiving a bright sunset 
had succeeded to the shower, proposed a walk in the 
garden, to all who were not afraid of the damp grass. 

Perhaps, had the whole truth been told, a much greater 
number would have been afraid of the damp air for their 
curls; but despite this important consideration, backed 
by the fears of Mrs. Fynch, and the entreaties of Diana, 
a party of young people escaped into the open air, some 
glad to exchange the close atmosphere of the parlour for 
the freshness and beauty of an evening in June, and 
some proud to exhibit the indifference with which they 
could risk their silk stockings, and satin slippers. Of 
this number was Rosa, and in one of her wildest moods 
she trod with her light airy step amongst the thick long 
grass, where none of her companions were adventurous 
enough to follow—we should have said none but Frede- 
tick Fynch, for the ladies were all Jeft behind, and George 
Gordon was either out of humour, or out of spirits, no- 
body could tell why. 

«“ What a happy creature Rosa is,” said Alice to her 
brother, as a light-hearted laugh, mingled with remon- 
strances half in jest, and half in earnest, issued from the 
adjoining shrubbery. 

“If you dare me to it, I will,” said the voice of 
Frederick Fynch, and it was evident the daring deed 
had been done, for the next moment Rosa was seen run- 
ning in breathless haste, until, hopeless of escape from 
her pursuer, she leaned against the stem of an acacia, 
and laughingly entreated him to spare her. 

“TI told you what I would do,” exclaimed the exult- 
ing youth, and seizing the lowest branch of the tree, and 
bending it from himself, he shook such a shower from 
its pendent leaves, as drove poor Rosa once more from 
her resting-place, while she dashed the rain-drops from 
her dripping garments, and protested with the most per- 
fect good humour that she did not care the least for a 
shower-bath. 

While this was passing, George Gordon had darted 
forward without a moment’s thought, and, placing his 
strong hand upon the breast of young Fynch, had given 
him such a thrust as sent him reeling from the tree to 
settle down, after staggering a few paces back, into the 
centre of a laurel bush, from which he arose almost as 
wet, and a good deal more angry, than his fair friend. 

Whatever the vouth had thought of his white trousers 
before, they now, in their soiled and forlorn condition, 
formed the subject of his meditations for the rest of the 
evening, and afforded his anxious mother a plea for mak- 
ing an early retreat from what she considered a very dull 
and vulgar: party. 

No sooner, however, did the first mention of going 
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away escape her lips, than she was requested to wait 
one moment ; and Mrs. Bell, hurrying out of the room, 
a bustle took place almost equal to that which preceded 
the entrance of the tea-tray. } 

In due time the door was again thrown wide open, 
while a jerk at Phebe’s elbow produced an alarming 
mongst the brim-full glasses she was about to pre- 
sent. The sound having startled the occupants of the 
parlour, every ear was turned to listen, when the distant 
and earnest voice of Martha Bell was heard pronounc- 
ing her often-repeated, and now last charge—* You un- 
derstand what you are about, Phebe? The foreign wine 
to Mrs. Fynch,—the raisin to Miss Scotts,—and see you 
turn the tray a little, so that they don’t take wrong.” 

The poor Misses Scott had hitherto lived in happy 
ignorance of their own inferiority, and the blank look of 
consternation with which they seemed to be appealing 
to the justice of the public under their unprecedented 
insult, catching the quick eye of Rosa, she was seized 
with symptoms of an internal giggle, which required more 
than her accustomed self-discipline to subdue. She was, 
besides, a good deal excited by her frolic in the garden, 
from which she was suffering more than any one but 
herself had the least idea of, for she had dashed off the 
rain drops so quickly from her luxuriant hair, and so 
skilfully eluded all attempts to touch her garments, by 
way of ascertaining whether they were really wet, that 
the affair had passed off without any of her young com- 
panions suspecting the risk she was réally incurring. 
The twilight of evening, too, favoured her, and she 
wished her friends good night with a cheek as blooming 
and an eye as bright, as if she could defy the power of 
the elements to visit her with chillness or blight. 

« [am glad they are all gone,” said Peter Bell, with a 
deep sigh, as soon as the door had closed after George 
Gordon, who had lingered last in order that he might 
prevail upon Rosa to take off her wet shoes, and go to 
bed as soon as possible. «I am glad they are all gone,” 
repeated the father, as he drew his arm around his daugh- 
ter’s neck, “ and now, while your mother and aunt are 
clearing away, do you come and sit down beside me, and 
sing to me before we go to rest, not one of those fine 
songs you s@&g with Frederick Fynch, but a hymn, or 
something of that quiet kind, for I shall hardly feel as if 
this was my own house, until I have my own people 
with their own ways about me again.” 

Peter Bell was not, properly speaking, a religious man, 
but he was a fervent lover of that social concord and 
domestic comfort, of which religion is the only sure 
foundation, and little dreaming of the danger to which 
his child was exposed, or the sacrifice she was making 
to gratify his request, he sate with a composed and 
peaceful spirit to listen to the following words :— 


jingle a 


Evening dews are gently falling, 
Evening glories gild the west, 
Birds, with folded wing, are calling 

Home the wanderers to their rest. 


Lengthening now across the meadows, 
Where the flocks no longer stray, 

Softly steal the evening shadows, 
O’er the steps of parting day. 


Silence reigns o’er moor a#d mountain, 
Silence through the verdant vale ; 

Save where some melodious fountain 
Tells its never-ending tale— 


Tells of stars, that, nightly shining, 
Lend their brightness to its breast— 
Tells, and tells without repining, 
How its waters know no rest. 


Is there then no voice of sorrow ? 
Not one murmur in the blast ? 

No foreboding for the morrow ? 
No lamenting o’er the past ? 


Child of tears, it is thy wailing, 
Thine alone that meets mine ear ; 
Whence thy grief, when all prevailing 

Love and peace are mingling here ? 


Whence thy grief? It is thy blessing,— 
Thine alone, with conscious eye, 

To look around thee, still confessing, 
God is here, in earth, and sky. 





Child of tears! thou art not slighied, 
In the record of his love ; 

Though perchance awhile benighted, 
Seest thou not the star above ? 


Know’st thou not the gracious message, 
Sent to all the sons of care? 

Heed not then the darkest presage,— 
God is present every where. 


—>— 
CHAPTER V. 


A tedious and alarming illness, acknowledged by every 
one but Rosa to have been induced by severe cold, was 
the natural consequence of her imprudence on the even- 
ing of the party; and never did the amiable qualities of 
her heart appear more conspicuous, than when pain and 
weakness confined her to the house through the long 
days of a dull, cold winter. 

«“ You praise me for my patience,” she would often 
say, “ but you do not consider how little it is tried. Have 
I not every wish anticipated by my kind mother, and does 
not Alice come every day and read to me with her sweet 
low voice, that, in spite of the agreeable books she chooses, 
sometimes soothes me to sleep ?” 

There was, besides, another source of interest in her 
father’s family, of which Rosa did not feel quite so free 
to speak. George Gordon, after making all the progress 
that could be desired in the different qualifications in- 
tended to fit him for the church, had at last disappointed 
his father’s hopes, by declaring that he did not feel him- 
self called to a pastoral life ; and that, without a strong 
sense that such was his duty, he could not—dared not— 
even to gratify his father’s wishes, take upon himself the 
responsible office of a minister of the gospel. Taught 
as he had been to believe, that in order to fill the high 
station of a minister faithfully before the sight of man 
and God, a devotedness of heart, which could only be 
derived from a belief in its being an especial duty, was 
necessary, there was no reasoning against his objections; 
and when he had firmly and deliberately made choice of 
the humble occupation of a farmer, his parents were not 
long in deciding upon the eligibility of placing him with 
Peter Bell—not because they thought him or his wife 
particularly calculated to enlighten the understanding of 
their son, except in the practical part of his education, 
but because the situation of the faim would afford him 
an opportunity of spending most of his hours at home, 
where his reading and his favourite studies « ald be con- 
tinued, without encroaching upon the time required by 
the more urgent claims of business. 

It seemed, however, to his family, either that his leisure 
hours were extremely few, or that the farm-house pos- 
sessed more attractions than they could well understand; 
for it was seldom that George found time, as he acknow- 
jledged, to spend his evenings at home. Nor need it be 
explained to the young reader how they were spent— 
how, at the dark hour when he returned to the house, 
fully discharged from all the avocations of the day, there 
remained a long quiet evening at his disposal, with Rosa 
Bell, beautiful, languid, but ever cheerful, so dependent 
upon his reading and his conversation, that a heart less 
kind than his could scarcely have refused the pleasing 
task of endeavouring to beguile her thoughts from weari- 
ness and pain. 

Rosa had grown more serious, and consequently more 
interesting during her illness. Her exuberant spirits 
were in some degree worn down by long confinement. 
She read more studiously, thought more deeply; and 
sometimes the result of these thoughts was, that if God 
would give her strength again—if her mother were but 
a different kind of woman—if she herself had had a less 
excellent education—if Alice Gordon would always live 
near them, and George in the same house, she did not 
know, but she might yet turn her mind to settling down 
at home: and had the present winter brought no troubles 
more distressing than her own illness, it is quite possible 
she might have acted upon these new and not unpleasing 
notions. 

But this winter the prices of all farming produce were 
ruinously low; and with an increasé of expenditure, 
Peter Bell found it increasingly difficult to raise the ne- 
cessary sum for his annual rent. Some grievous losses, 
too, weighed heavily upon his epirits. He had been 
nursing up two favourite cows to gain him credit, if they 
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did nothing more, at an approaching cattle show—and 
both had died before the-time of exhibition. The pride 
of his flock of sheep had also been swept away by a 
ravaging disease; and when he applied for assistance to 
his friend at Glossom, he was told that the villa and the 
manufactory were both undergoing a thorough repair— 
that Mrs. Fynch had taken her physician’s advice to 
spend the winter in Devonshire; and that the purchase 
of a commission in the army for Frederick, had cost twice 
the sum at first calculated upon. 

“ Only for poor Rosa,” said Peter Bell, as he rode 
home, “it would be a thing of little consequence to 
Martha and me; and perhaps, when the spring comes, 
and she recovers her health, something may be done in 
the way of her obtaining comforts for herself.” 

Long before the return of spring, Rosa’s excellent con- 
stitution began to exhibit symptoms of recovery from its 
past shock ; but such was the pleasure her temporary de- 
pendence afforded those who loved her best, that they 
were almost sorry to find their kind attentions no longer 
needed, and perhaps for this very reason continued them 
longer than was conducive to her lasting good. 

“ You will spoil the girl entirely,” was the frequent 
remonstrance of Martha Bell with her young friends; 
and all the while she was studying her tastes, her ap- 
petites, and her fancies, with an assiduity that left nothing 
untried which kindness could suggest, or money could 
procure. 

“If she had been brought up like one of us,” was the 
fond mother’s constant plea, “she might have done as 
we do: but with such an education, and such. talents, 
poor thing! it would be a sim and a shame to make but 
little of her now.” 

And, in truth, this principle was acted upon to its full- 
est extent; for there was something about Rosa, nobody 
could exactly tell what, that in spite of a thousand faults 
won the hearts of all around her. It might be her frank- 
ness—her beauty—bher grace—her accomplishments. No, 
it was none of these individually, but a blending of all 
together, with a sweet womanly dependence—an adan- 
donment (we should say, if the English application of 
the word could be made to give place to its more refined 
and agreeable signification)—which threw her so com- 
pletely upon the good will, the affection, and the forgive- 
ness of others, that while her friends were perfectly alive 
to all her defects, and fully acquainted with her numer- 
ous transgressiuns, they loved her the more for having 
exposed them so freely to their censure. 

And yet this young, undisciplined, and fondly cherish- 
ed creature, was about to be sent forth into the world, 
amongst those who would take no pains to understand 
her character—still less to smooth the asperities of their 
own in consideration to its tender points. She was about 
to offer in the mart, where human intellect is purchased 
at the lowest possible rate of pecuniary cost, those men- 
tal faculties which nature had given asa blessing, but 
which education seemed to have been struggling to con- 
vert into a curse. She was about to launch her frail 
bark upon the troubled ocean of life, to combat with the 
strength of adverse gales, with unknown currents, and 


| tumultuous waves, under no safer guidance than her 


own strong will, her unpractised judgment, and uncer- 
tain alms, 

The spring was advancing ; 
strength seemed to keep pace with the universal progress 
of renovated nature. Still she was too delicate to enter 
upon an ordinary situation—and her kind patronising 
aunt Dinah had not yet met with one sufficiently unex- 
ceptionable to be proposed to the acceptance of her 
niece. 

Peter Bell’s youngest sister hud, at an early age, mar- 
ried a respectable tradesman in a small country town in 
the south of England; and, in consequence of their re- 
peated invitations, it was thought desirable to try the ef- 
fect of change of air, in the hope that a total restoration 
to health might render the young governess more fit for 
the arduous undertaking which awaited her. ‘The jour- 
ney would unavoidably be an expensive one; but Rosa 
had been educated for a governess, and every thing must 
be done to facilitate the design. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kingston, the uncle and aunt to whose 
care the invalid was about to be committed, had educated 
their daughters for the same laudable purpose; but the 
extreme delicacy of their constitutions had hitherto kept 
them at home, though the constant attendance of a me- 
dical practitioner, with all the indulgences of inactivity 


and Rosa’s reviving 
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362 ae a 
and false refinement, rendered the ben-fit of their own 
exertions increasingly desirable. 

Rosa knew little of her cousins, except through the 
medium of long sentimental letters: but the melancholy 
tone in which they always alluded to their own *priva- 
tions, the sadness they described, the degradations of 
their home, and the bitter portion which they consi- 
dered as allotted to them in life, interested #er deeply ; 
and she longed to share, and perhaps alleviate their 
griefs. 

Keenly as Rosa felt the necessity of leaving a home 
now doubly endeared to her, the affectionate adieus of 
Alice Gordon and her brother George had scarcely died 
away upon her ear, before she began to think, with a 
pensive kind of pleasure, of the books she would be likely 
to read with the Kingstons, the music they would play 
together, and all the soul-absorbing feelings they would 
communicate and share. 

It was a little repugnant to Rosa’s prejudices to be set 
down at the entrance of an ironmonger’s shop, with the 
name of Kingston in broad gilt letters glaring above. 
But after looking in vain for a front door, she consigned 
herself to the cordial welcome of her uncle, who came 
out to meet her with his apron girded round his waist; 
and while he received, with his own hand, her numerous 
bags and boxes in their rapid descent from the coach, her 
aunt, with a baby in her arms, stood waiting for the ele- 


gant traveller, in the shop. 

It is not uncommon for the children of tradesmen, ac- 
customed to town habits, and imbued with a feeling of 
importance derived from their greater facility in the 
means of living, as they would say, genfeely, to speak 
of country people with disdain—and to look upon the 
riding-habits, boots, spurs, and old-fashioned hats that 
weekly throng the market-place in which they live, as so 
many indications of a grade of society immeasurably be- 
low themselves ; but for real, intense, ineffable contempt, 
their feelings fall far short of those with which an over- 
educated, somewhat sentimental farmer’s daughter, can 
look arourd her upon the whole paraphernalia of a shop, 
through which she has to pass to the, perhaps not inele- 
gant, drawing-room of her host. 

Rosa feft a little too much of this for her own com- 
fort, as she followed her aunt up stairs; but no sooner 
was the door of the apartment, usually occupied by her 
cousins, thrown open, than the whole scene was changed 
as if by the touch of a magician’s wand. What would 
Mrs, Fynch have said or thought, bad she been told, that 
a moderate-sized room immediately above an ironmonger’s 
shop, bore any resemblance to her own in its claims to 
elegance or taste’ But so it was, or rather so it appear- 
ed to be on the first view. There were after-examina- 
tions that revealed an economy of expenditure in the 
way of ornament, of which Mrs. Fynch would have 
been the last to be guilty. ‘There were vases of Bristol- 
board, contrived to look like marble, and so placed as to 
elude the touch; mock flowers in rich profusion, made 
of every material but such as Flora works with ;* scent- 
jars of Dresden china—no, of brown earthenware, paint- 
ed and plastered with sprigs cut out of calico curtains ; 
and rugs and ottomans worked at school; home-made 
fringe; pictures by nobody knew whom, accepted in 
payment of a hopeless debt; and a green parrot, that 
mocked and chattered all day long in a gilded cage. 

Such was the real state of things within the apart- 
ment; but all was so well contrived, adjusted, and set 
the bright side outwards, that the first impression was 
exceedingly imposing—and it was evident to every 
one acquainted with the circumstances of the family, 
that aunt Dinah had been here, as well as at Waterton 
farm. 

That Mr. Kingston should have had any thing to do 
with the embellishment of his own house, wasa thing 
beyond all calculation, not enly because his looks and 
manners were little calculated to embellish any place, but 
because there were traces of deep anxious care in his 
honest homely countenance, accompanied with an unset- 
tlement of face and person, which precluded all possibi- 
lity of his thoughts being turned to mere embellishment, 
and conveyed the idea of his features, as well as his head 
and hands, being occupied in working for their daily 
sustenance. 

The fact was, the man was poor, and had worked for 
the last forty years, with no happier result than that of 
seeing himself surrounded with ten helpless children— 
haunted by the conviction that each annual stock-taking 
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found his expenditure increased in an inverse ratio to his 
means; and that if his life was spared, the next forty 
years would in all probability be spent in the same way 
as the last. 

Nothing could more clearly indicate she slavery of 
soul under which he laboured, than his magnanimous 
smile when he bowed away the fastidious customers who 
would not buy, measuring itself out until they reached 
the deor, expanding again if they looked round, and then 
vanishing with their departing steps, as if nothing but a 
dull, dead look of utter destitution had ever been written 
on his face. 

We will not deny that even Mr. Kingston had his 
pleasures. There was the one day of rest, in which he 








walked out with his six children; and provided Tommy 
did not ery, nor Lucy step into the channel and splash 
her clean white frock, nor Harry turn restive because his 
new shoes pinched his feet, nor James and Mary fight, 
nor Prudence eat Jaburrum seeds—if none of these 
events occurred, nor otheis equally probable and equally 
destructive of enjoyment, the good man might return, 
congratulating himself upon the privilege of being a hus- 
band and a father. 

There was the meeting with his fellow-townsmen too, 
at the Crown and Anchor, and the election—the glorious 
election, when he might at least enjoy the importance 
of having his vote solicited, though he felt in secret 
bitterness the necessity of giving it against his con- 
science, to please his landlord, and the majority of his 
customers. 

Yes, even James Kingston, the ironmonger, had his 
pleasures ; and it is equally probable his wife had hers, 
though to all who witnessed her panting pilgrimages, 
performed with unremitting assiduity from her cellar- 
kitchen to her drawing-room above the shop, and her 
nursery one story higher, it might well have been matter 
of curious speculation as to what these pleasures were. 
Her poor shriveled, fretful countenance revealed nothing 
that could lead toa suspicion of their existence. Weari- 
ness and wasted health alone were legible there. Though 
when Mrs. Kingston could find time for conversation, 
she was a rational and humble-minded woman, whose 
situation, though it seldom wrung from her one word of 
complaint, was the more affecting from the simplicity 
and self-abasement with which she bore its accumulated 
ills. 

Nor were her elegant and helpless daughters, who 
occupied the drawing-room, altogether so heartless and 
unfeeling as their total abstraction from all domestic du- 
ties would have led the mere observer to suppose. They 
loved their dear mamma with the most sincere affection, 
and pitied her from their very souls. But this was all. 
After having received an education such as theirs, that 
they could be required to share any of her burdens, was 
an idea that never entered their minds, except to be im- 
mediately discarded, either as too unpalatable, or too ab- 
surd to meet with a moment’s attention. Neither was 
their mother a woman likely to require them to do any 
thing so decidedly at variance with their tastes and 
wishes. She had no selfishness: and feeling that she 
could bear for the future, what she had borne for the past, 
she had pursued that system in the education of her 
daughters, which she believed best calculated to promote 
their good, independent of her own. 

And now Rosa Bell was presented to her cousins, and 
they rose from their Italian, their music, and their crayons, 
to receive her-—all but Emma Kingston, the second 
daughter, who being condemned to an inclined plane, 
under the calamity of being treated for a spinal com- 
plaint, could only extend her snow-white hand, and wel- 
come the long wished-for stranger, with a sweet sad 
smile, that told at once how gladly she would have per- 
formed her share of active duty, had her amiable mind 
ever been impressed with a sense of its imperative 
necessity. 

Nor was Emma the only invalid. An elegant sort of 
languor pervaded the manners of the whole triv, who 
had already passed through the last stage of preparation 
for governesses, and only waited for invigorated health, 
or the offer of situations in which there would be nuthing 
to do, before they turned their backs upon a home al- 
ready regarded as degrading, and broke off all association 
with the vulgar means by which their father earned their 
daily bread. 

Amongst other indulgences, too liberally granted them 
by their parents, wasth€ constant attendance of an intel- 








ligent young doctor; and it is probable he found hi, 
leisure hours glide pleasantly away in their society—fy. 
they were really accomplished, and tolerably well ‘req), 
A more disinterested doctor, who understood the Mora| 
as well as the physical constitution of man, would haye 
ordered one.of them into the shop to wait upon her fy. 
ther’s customers, another into the nursery, and a hin 
into the kitchen—thus affording poor Mrs. Kingston the 
often wished-for, and often needed opportunity, of chang. 
ing her cap, and recovering her breath. 

We do not presume to say that this bitter pill shoul 
have been administered at once, and without preparation; 
but we have little hesitation in saying, that if young |a. 
dies would bend their minds, or if parents would bend 
them, to seek enioyment in assisting others, rather than 
in being assisted themselves, there would not only be 
fewer headaches, and spinal affections, but what is of ip. 
finitely more importance, fewer repinings against the de. 
signs of Providence in portioning out the individual |ot 
of his creatures. 

Rosa Bell sat down with her cousins, well pleased with 
their looks and manners, and extremely willing to forget 
those of her uncle and aunt, as well as the passage by 
which she had found her way to the drawing-room ; and 
had there been no descending to meals, where all were 
waited upon by one servant, where the children, even to 
the very baby, graced—or as it might happen, disgraced 
their father's board, and where the apprentices swallowed 
down large mouthfuls of thick half-cooked slices, peculia 
to the plates of apprentices, holding themselves in readi- 
ness to fly off at every tinkle of a little thin-voiced, but 
imperative bell, it is possible that Rosa might have been 
tempted to prolong her stay with the Kingstons, longer 
than the three weeks first proposed for the time of her 
visit. 

Indeed, for every thing but the lightness of heart, and 
love of mirth inherent in her nature, Rosa would have 
found her cousins perfectly congenial companions. Here, 
however, they were at fault: for a sense of degradation, 
weariness, and poverty hung about their sensitive minds, 
and seemed perpetually to check the outbreakings of the 
natural joy of youth, until at last they had forgot to 
laugh ; and this very want, combined witf*hat of green 
fields and fresh air, and exercise, threatened to produce 
any thing but beneficial effects upon the health and spirits 
of Rosa Bell. 

Tt is true, her cousins had copied out all the most 


touching passages of Moore and Byron—that they could g 


all play fashionable airs—and had drawn more woods, 
mountains, and smooth lakes, than they had ever seen: 
but there was a most unpleasing anomaly in all these 
efforts of their tastes, ingenuity, and skill, separated as 
they were by but a few inches of board and ceiling from 
a hardware shup-—a most u.icomfortable contrast between 
the indulgence and the .anguor of her cousins’ drawing- 
room: and the labou the heat, and the tumult of their 
mother’s department— with still more melanchely cois- 
bination of feelings arising from the weak helplessness 
and morbid refinement of the young creatures around 
her, threatened as they were with the aggravated evils 
of poverty and vulgar association. 

“But you will not leave us so soon,” said Emma 
Kingston, when her cousin talked of going away, while 
a tear stood in her soft blue eye. “It is so seldom we 
find any really companionable being to stay with us— 
life is so wearisome to me too: you should have a little 
consideration for a poor creature in my situation.” 

“« For us all, I think,”’ observed her elder sister ; “ we 
are indeed a luckless family—shut out from all enjoy- 
ments common to the rest of the world.” 

“You have your favourite pursuits,” replied Rosa, 
“and each other’s society : I have no sister.” 

« No, but you have that sweet Alice Gordon, of whom 
you talk so much, and her delightful, romantic brother. 
I am sure I should be in love with him at once.” 

Rosa smiled : for at the mention of the word romantic, 
the picture of George Gordon, in his farmer’s dress, rose 
up before her mental vision, and-she thought how much 
easier it is for the fancy to embellish another’s portion 
than our own. v 

“ George Gordon is very homely, and unpretending, 
said she. “ You know he is a farmer.” 

«A farmer? Yes; a gentleman farmer, of course.” 

« No, you are quite wrong: a practical, a hard-wotk- 
ing farmer.” 

«“ What! does he look like those hideous young ma@ 
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r - a exactly like them; and yet I dare say he 
ald look very much the same to you. But I never 
yld describe George Gordon—he is so sensible and de- 
ate, and yet so strong and manly.” 
« Athletic, I suppose you mean. 
1” 

«] om afraid he has: bat he reads well, and has taste 
» choose his books, as well as read them.” 

«Well, that is something; but I never could bear to 


Has he coarse 


so walk about the town on a market-day, with boots 
» 
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a sar a man read, who held his book in a great red hand.” 
ung le. Rosa felt almost indignant at this minute examination 
d bend George Gordon’s claims to unlimited admiration ; 
et than [agnd, little as she was disposed to question the propriety 
only be her own notions of refinement and vulgarity, she 
s of in. gpmetimes thought those held by her cousins were ex- 
‘the de. jpeedingly misplaced ; so much so, that she was half in 
ual Jot fgpe mind to give them a little advice on the folly of peo- 
e holding themselves above their situation; but the 
ed with |prival of an important letter, about this time, put all 
> forse pptber considerations to flight. < 
age oe It was from a young lady with whom she had been 
n; and jptimately acquainted at school, and contained a pressing 
1 were (pvitation for Rosa, whose delicate health the family ex- 
even to (eedingly deplored, to spend a few weeks with them at 
sgraced heir charming residence in the south of England. ; 
allowed [@ Nothing ever occurred within the sphere of the King- 
peculiar ons’ observation, without ewakining a train of gloomy 
n readie (pociations connected with their own hard lot. If the 
ed, but (ge shone brightly, it seemed to illuminate every home 
e been qe! theirs ; if the seasons changed from cold to genial, 
longer (pey thought how delightful such changes must be in 
of her (pe country, and to people privileged to enjoy them ; or 
any great question of national good was settled satis- 
art, and petorily to the community at large, they only looked 
id have po themselves the more as isolated beings, shut out 
~ Here, o™ participation in the blessings of Providence. — In- 
sdation, eed, such was the uniform tendency of their feelings, 
‘minds, (ed such the tone of their conversation, that Rosa, before 
of the gee entire week had been spent in their society, became 
rgot to pspeakably weary of their constant gloom. In vain 
f green she propose to them a change of occupation, a new 
sroduce ok, ora fresh study. They had tried all occupations 
1 spirits ‘that of being useful—the new books were always 
gaged at the library before they sent for them—and 
e most et Was the use of studying, when they were doomed 
y could & helplessness and poverty for the rest of their lives ? 
woods, JE \°! were the entreaties of Rosa, that they would try 
: seen: (pe benefit of exercise in the open air, 2: all more avail- 
MM these fie’ It always rained when they walked out, or they 
ated as ere Wee'y before they reached the outskirts of the town. 
1g from J They knew their portion in this world. They 
etween pr’ bora to suffer, They d’d not wish to trouble any 
rawing- (ge ¥!2 their complaints, but sometimes they did think, 
of their mee Yorld kd@wiwhat they were enduring, they should 
ly cou- treated Witt more tenderness anc cons’ !eratio :. 
essness p24 thus they would transform the world into a ma- 
around 4S monster, whose purpose was to thwart aud ba ile 
devils @F™ 20d finally to trample them down, T'hey would 
ote all that the most dolorous and. sentimental! of oar 
Emma have said about this monster, believing that the 
while ids of such writers ©'one held sympathy with theirs, 
Jom we ( While rapt in visions of a sub/ime and distant hap- 
h us— pss from wich they believed t!:emselves excluded by 
. a little palevolent faie (they dared not say by the Author of 
; it lives), they were, in fact, as effectually separated 
rs we ie the simple and rational enjoyments of life, as if | 
- enjoy- y had iu reality been born under the curse they were | 
, Noring. 
1 Rosa, ("98 not difficult for Rosa to tear herself away from 
entreaties of such companions, for she was still pos- 
f whom fd of > joyous, unsubdued, and buoyant spirit, to 
brother. ich their society was oppressive in the extreme. he 
rid appeared to her no monster, but a flattering and 
mantic, 9 friend, whose I.beral promises she longed to 
gs, rose J” Already in anticipation she loved the world, and 
w much #98 hersolf upon its bosom, feared neither falsehood 
portion fF "Pulse. . 
appy they who keep the safe medium between these 
nding,” “*"emes—by whom the world is neither loved nor 
‘d, but regarded as a school of discipline, where all 
yore.” tls essential to our eternal happiness is to be learned 
J-work- f° fleld of warfare, where all that would intorpose 
ween us and heaven is to be overcome—as a plentiful 
ng mol Vest, in which all that we are able to enjoy of the 
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| trayed so uureservedly by their young friend, for Rosa 
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mercy and beneficence of our eternal Father is to be 
reaped ! 


— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Rosa Bell felt more satisfaction than she could well 
have accounted for, in finding that the friends at whose 
welcome invitation she bade adieu to her invalid cousins, 
occupied an elegant cottage situated within a few miles 
of a fashionable bathing place on the southern coast of 
England. Her unpractised eye had often admired the 
style of the villa at Glossom, but in comparison with 
Mrs. Grafton’s cottage, it would have sunk into nothing 
—mere baby work, admirable only to those who had 
seen nothing better. Here all was consistent, and when 
Rosa was presented to the richly dressed widow, and 
her two dignified daughters, she felt a kind of awe steal 
over her, which she had never known before, except per- 
haps occasionally in the company of Mrs. Gordon. 

« Well, I shall learn a great deal with these people,” 
said she, after being shown into her own room, not al- 
together cheered into happiness with the warmth of her 
reception. “I shall read a great deal too, and that will 
be of use to me,” for her quick eye had caught sight of 
a vast display of books, many of which were enclosed in 
the neat white cover, indicative of their belonging to 
those book societies whose weekly overflowings inundate 
the parlours and book-shelves of professedly literary 
people. 

In fact, the Graftons, all three of them, old and young, 
were literary ladies, not mere dabblers in literature, but 
readers of all kinds of deep books; and no sooner was 
their favourite topic touched upon, than they set them- 
selves to prove how thoroughly they were initiated in 
physics and metaphysics, in the progress of science, the 
construction of language, the nature of man, and the 
philosophy of every thing. 

Miss Grafton had her laboratory, where she spent her 
mornings, and gave lectures to a girls’ school once a 
week. Miss Ellen also had her pupils, thovzh of a 
poorer class, and these she was content to enlighten sim- 
ply with the knowledge of physiology, and the general 
laws by which animated nature is governed; while the 
mother, qualified alike to superintend every department 
of learning, but believing it her province to be more ex- 
tensive and less definite in her communications, told all 
she knew, and sometimes a /ittle more, in every select 
and favoured coterie where she presided. 

« This is just what I wanted,” said Rosa to herself, on 
once more returning to her room, though, it is possivle, 
with no extravagant degree of satisfaction in the ac- 
knowledgment. “ This is just what I wanted. I shall 
learn the names of all the books that have been written 
in the last ten years, and perhaps a littic of their contents 
too, just enough to talk about, and quau/y me ‘ur ac- 
quitting myself with credit in literary society.” And 





Rosa counted upon he: .ingers some score of celebrated | 
authors, whose writings she found herself already ab!. 
to distinguish by a few such phrases as profound re- 
search, biblical kaow!odye, critical acumen, skilful hand- 
ing of the subject, originality of theught, power of lan- 
guage, and a vast variety of expressions, too well known 
to mere talkers about books, io need enumeraticu here, 
but all tending to prove that the volumes to which they 
apply have been rather looked into than read. 

It is very natural that the Graftons, with their love of 
acquiring and imparting information, should be extreme- 
ly dissatisfied with the absence of book-knowledge be- 


had not yet learned to ve ashamed of not possessing 
what circumstances had afforded her no opportunity of 
obtaining. She therefore expressed, with perfect in- 
genuousness, her sincere admiration of their superior 
attainments, and her ardent wish to be instructed in what 
they knew. Perbaps, had she known exactly what this 
wish would have brought upon her, she might have been 
less sanguine, for so free were the Graftons from the 
narrow-minded desire of monopoly, that they rejoiced 
with threefold gladness over the opportunity thus af- 
forded them, of filling up a blank unfurnished mind, 
from the superabundance of their own mental stores. 
Mind was their acknowledged idol—the mareh of in- 
tellect the glory of their lives; but sometimes Rosa 
thought she detected a little stray attention bestowed 
upon the embellishment of persons by no means natu- 
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rally attractive, as well as upon the rigid observance of 
that important line which separates the aristocracy from 
the vulgar; and it was but natural when making such 
observations to ask, if mind were all, whence such dis- 
tinctions in society as place ignorance and rank, where 
the two happen to be united, in the highest degrees of 
exaltation above poverty and knowledge. These ano- 
malies, however, she was willing to leave for future ex- 
amination, and equally willing to refer them to some law 
of human nature yet to be explained. 

Pleased with their benevolent task, as well as with the 
ready and retentive mind of their pupil, the Graftons 
earnestly pressed Rosa to prolong her stay ; and she, 
perhaps, pleased equally with the situation of their resi- 
dence, the restoration of her own health, and the style 


of every thing around her, felt no scruples too powerful — 


to be overcome. 

It would be useless, however, to pretend that she was 
quite congenially situated, or that the home of the Graf- 
tons, with their society, imposing as it was, would have 
been sufficient to satisfy her taste and inclinations, This 
family had, however, on the plea of doing good—of in- 
troducing a more rational style of conversation into gene- 
ral society, and raising the tone of the human mind, 
connected themselves with an extensive circle of friends, 
with whom they exchanged visits, which occurred in 
succession almost as often as tiie day. Nor were the 
subjects of conversation on these occasions exclusively 
of their own choosing. Rosa found ample opportunity ; 
for indulging her turn for laughter, and her love of mere 
entertainment unknown to them, and she had besides an 
opportunity equally important, of displaying her musical 
powers, and demanding that immediate applause, which 
her own accomplishments, eVen more than the superior 
wisdom of her friends, were calculated to call forth. 

“ Who is that beautiful young creature!” was the 
universal enquiry of the gentlemen, whenever Rosa left 
the instrument, while the Graftons knew better than to 
say that their charming friend was intended fora govern- 
ess ; and thus the very name of her future calling was 
suppressed, and Rosa was beginning to look with envy 
upon those privileges of wealth and station which ex- 
clude the necessity of such a degradation. 

Devoted as the Graftons were to the study and the 
cul‘ire of the human mind, both in themselves and 
others, Rosa became daily more convinced that personal 
advantages possessed an almost equal degree of import- 
ance in their estimation, and whenever her own un- 
questionable superiority in that sphere of excellence 
won the attentions even of the idle and the gay, it was 
not difficult to perceive that a cloud was cast upon the 
sapient brows of the Graftons. Nor was this discovery 
without interest or satisfaction to her, who scrupled not, 
by many a little feminine artiiice, to place herself in 
strong relief veside her friends. 

“They have their field of science and philosophy,” 
said she to herself, « why should they grudge me a field of 
my own !—inferior to theirs, it is true, but yet sufficiently 
exalted for my ambition.” 

And in the spirit of defiance, Rosa struck the harp 
with tenfold energy, and danced, and dressed, and flirted 
with a studious desire to please, and a full conviction 
that she did s 

It was in one of her walks along a fashionable prome 
nade, with Laura and Ellen Grafton, that Rosa caught 
the eye of a young officer, whose countenance, even at 
the urst glance, strongly reminded her of home, and 
brought suddenly back a long train of familiar associa- 
tions. Another turn enabled her to make more decided 
observations, and Lieutenant Frederick Fynch stood be- 
fore her in all the grace and majesty of regimentals. 

His tall and agile figure was well calculated to display, 
to the greatest alvantage, the costume which had un- 
doubtedly been the moving cause why he had chosen 
the army for his profession, and pledged himself to fight 
his country’s battles. Nor is it unworthy of observation, 
that amongst the vast variety of motives which draw 
mankind together to perform their fatal part upon the 
theatre of carnage and death, the privilege of wearing 
regimentals is by no means the least potent or rare. 

The lively expressions of surprise—of greetings and 
reminiscences, which passed between Rosa and her young 
friend, were considerably heightened in interest, by a 
mutual perception of what time had done for both since 
they last met, under circumstances by no means so 
gratifying to their vanity as the present. 
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PRETENSION. 








Rosa was still well dressed, but mure womanly, at the 
same time that she was more fashionably easy; and, 
above all, she was evidently in the most unexceptionable 
society. Frederick was the same, for he leaned upon 
the arm of a brother officer, whom he introduced as 
Major Bond—a middle-sized man, of easy manners and 
gentlemanly address. 

Rosa might have noticed, if she would, that while he 
adverted to their former acquaintance, he made no en- 
quiry relating to her parents, their mutual neighbours, 
or any circumstance that might not immediately or re- 
motely tend to increase the idea of his own importance 
and high station in society, that on every possible occa- 
sion, and frequently without occasion at all, he alluded 
to the villa, to his mother’s residence in Devonshire, and 
to his own extreme difficulty in refusing any of the nu- 
merous invitations pressed upon him, without giving 
serious offence. But Rosa would not, could not see any 
thing besides the handsome figure by her side, and the 
attention his regimentals excited in the passing groups 
of idlers, less favoured than herself. 

It was scarcely possible for any one possessing the 
least advantages of education, to be farther removed from 
the walks of philosojhy and abstract literature than 
Lieutenant Frederick Fynch; and Rosa, in the midst of 
her idle gossip with him, turned often to her friends, to 
ascertain what degree of disapprobation marked their 
looks. It was a degree even beyond what she had an- 
ticipated, and when at last compelled to wish her com- 
panion a good morning, she felt strong forebodings that 
the remaining hours of the day would be spent less plea- 
santly than in the promenade. 

A serious lesson from Miss Grafton, on light manners 
and trifling conversation, occupied nearly the whole of 
the afternoon, and in the evening Mrs. Grafton, informed 
no doubt of the offences of the morning, repeated all 
that her daughter had said, with a few sage comments of 
her own, winding up the whole by reading an elaborate 
discourse on the immortality of the soul. 

On the following morning, to Rosa’s infinite amuse- 
ment, and partial consternation, the name of Lieutenant 
Fynch was announced, amongst the numerous callers at 
Laurel! Cottage, and with easy effrontery the young gen- 
tleman presented himself immediately after this announce- 
ment, in the very centre of Mrs, Grafton’s elegant saloon. 

The young ladies moved coldly, their mother not at 
all, while Rosa, blushing from her suppressed desire to 
laugh, incurred the suspicion of blushing from a deepe: 
cause. Nor was her amusement lessened on finding her 
hero in no way daunted, or her admiration decreased by 
the perfect self-possession with which he addressed him- 
self, on commonplace topics, sometimes to herself and 
sometimes to the indignant ladies, whose averted faces 
reddened with kindling wrath. 

Her entertainment, however, was of short duration. 
No sooner had the gay young soldier made his bow, than 
the storm burst upon her head, and scarcely could Miss 
Grafton’s own galvanic battery have been more direful 
or convulsive in its effects; for vacillating between vex- 
ation and laughter, we are sorry to say that Rosa ac- 
quitted herself about as badly as she could. 

At last, vexation gained the mastery, and rising from 
her chair with the air of an insulted queen, she informed 
Mrs. Grafton that her visit, which she found had already 
been too long, should be terminated by all possible 
despatch. 

Nothing could have been farther from the thoughts of 
her friends than such a conclusion. They looked at 
each other in blank amazement, and “ No, no,” echoed 
from every lip. 

The fact was, being ladies of extreme benevolence, 
they had wished Rosa to stay for her own advantage. 
They had wished to improve, enlarge, and elevate her 
mind, and the more prone they saw she was to sink into 
a state of mental degradation, the more need there was 
that her visit should be prolonged. 

“ No, no,” she must not leave them yet. ‘They had 
no idea of the kind. Edwards on the Will was only 
half read through. Miss Grafton was preparing a series 
of chemical experiments for the following week, and 
the book-meeting at Mrs. Bloomfield’s was a point of in- 
terest which Rosa, if she valued her own good, ought 
not to lose sight of. 

In this manner they succeeded in convincing her, that 
for some reason or other, she was at a loss to imagine 


[ being on the side of their arguments, she 





what, they did really wish her to stay, and inclination 


lay aside her indignation, and the startling proposition it 
had called forth. 

Two dark dull days passed after this ebullition of feel- 
ing, during which Rosa was compelled to read aloud for 
her own benefit, and not once permitted to walk on the 
promenade ; but an engagement for the third, to meet a 
party at which she had some secret hope that Frederick 
Fynch would be present, helped considerably to cheer 
her drooping spirits. 

At this party, the star of the evening was an authoress, 
whose lawful name of simple Sarah Smith had been ex- 
changed for the adopted one of Angelina de Lacy, by 
which she was known in young ladies’ albums, and 
puffed in advertisements of forthcoming annuals. 

Rosa had never seen an authoress, and when she found 
the ladies and gentlemen pressing past one another to 
obtain a glimpse of the phenomenon, she, too, peeped, and 
beheld a large, languid-looking woman, reclining ona sofa, 
with her hair arranged in Grecian style, and her figure 
wrapped in loose drapery, that seemed to flow around, 
rather than rest upon her person. 

Struck alike with the magnificence of the spectacle, 
and the extreme deference, as readily yielded by one 
party, as it was openly demanded by the other, Rosa 
very naturally enquired what Angelina de Lacy had 
written. 

«Oh, an immense deal 

« Bat what?” 

“ Those sweet lines in the ‘ Keepsake,’ on a broken 
heart. Indeed, she writes for all the annuals.” 

“ And for nothing else ?” 

“Yes, many things. Some people think she writes 
the critical notices in the ‘ Literary Gazette ;’ and have 
you not seen that charming series of engravings, illus- 
trated by her ?” 

Rosa’s curiosity was satisfied, but she amused herself 
not the less, by observing the movements of the phe. 
nomenon, who turned her head, smiled, waved her hand, 
and performed all the evolutions of a character, with the 
conscious importance of one who is sitting for a picture, 
and who, whenever she spoke, delivered herself in short 
sentences, with an impressive pause between, as if to 
allow the reporters time to make their notes. In short, 
the distinguished woman—the authoress, was written in 
every lineament of her person, and betrayed by every 
tone of her voice. And yet, what had she written? 
Well; internal consciousness of superiority of intellect 
is, perhaps, after all, the greatest distinction, and this 
Angelina de Lacy enjoyed to her heart’s content. 

“ Ask that sweet girl to come and sit beside me,” said 
she, directing one of her devoted admirers to the part of 
the room where Rosa had placed herself. “I want to 
see you near,” said she, with a kind of patronising air, 
as Rosa, a little piqued at being sent for in so uncere- 
monious 4 manner, drew near the throne of majesty, not 
certainly with the best imaginable grace. 

«“ The very face,” exclaimed the authoress, “I have 
been so long dying to find! You must—you shall sit 
for the frontispiece of Flushington’s new series of female 
beauties. No blushing—no hesitating—I am not accus- 
tomed to be refused. The fact is,I have engaged to 
write for him, but, you know, the thing is impossible 
without an inspiring theme. And really the faces Flush- 
ington has shown me are clever enough, certainly, con- 
sidering they were designed without a sitter, and all well 
managed as to contour, and that sort of thing, but they 
sadly want expression, as I tell him perpetually. Ex- 
pression, you know, is what the poet musthave. With- 
out expression, the human face isa mere blank. By the 
by, do you know how Flushington designs those beau- 
tiful heads of his ?” 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

“ How should you suppose ?” 

«“ Either by obtaining the best sitters, or marking down 
in his memory the faces that please him best.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I assure you. How invaluable 
are the advantages of moving in the world of literature 
and art! One sees and knows every thing. Trust me, 
you are quite mistaken. Flushington has no sitter— 
nothing but his own splendid genius to depend upon. 
I often sit with him in his studio, and when he begins 
a female head, he knows no more than his pencil whether 
it will turn out a Thalia or a Melpomene. With two 
curved lines for the neck, and an oval for the face, some- 
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was the reply. 


consented to 





an instant you behold one of these incomparable be 


loveliness, adorn every drawing-room in England, 

purchase for their ingenious designer his unboyn; 
celebrity. After all, however, Flushington is not jp 
lible. His last number was severely criticised by qm 
than one of the reviews, and this year we are determ; 

to redeem our character. Your face is exactly the j 
of thing we want, and possesses the great advantage 
being hitherto unknown. Flushington tells me 
mine has the same characteristics of expression, by 


you know, there ia no writing about one’s own fa 
And the wondering glance that Rosa directed to ¢ 
authoress was answered by one of conscious beay 
from what source derived, it would have been difficult 
say ; for nature, more just in her dealings with the s 
and daughters of men than we are always disposed 
allow, had, while endowing the mind of Angelina 
Lacy, left her countenance untouched by any mak 
favour. 
When the proposition of sitting for her likeness 


cidedly that the authoress, not accustomed to find} 
compliments so ungraciously received, permitted 


to vacate the post of honour by the sofa, and by rety 
ing again to her former obscurity, to leave room for fi 
terers more obsequious, whose merits might be patn 
ised to greater advantage. 

It was as Rosa had anticipated. Frederick Fynch 
of the party, and no sooner had she resumed her s 
than the young soldier was by her side, adorned with 
his wonted blandishments, and ready to devote him 
for the rest of the evening to music, to her, to the 
sex in general, in short, to any thing but philosop 
At this party Major Bond was also present, and R 
observed, with some curiosity, that he claimed acquii 
ance with the Graftons on the score of his casual ip 
duction, when they had first met. 

«“ Well done, Bond,” said the lieutenant, “ you a 
happy man ;” for just then the major had seated him 
between the mother and her eldest daughter,—« if 
done that now, I should have been frowned upon, 
frozen into an iceberg.” 

“ Now,” said Rosa, “ you see the advantage of 
rary conversation. Philosophy would be a passport 
you, even to the favour of the Graftons.” 

“ Philosophy !” exclaimed Frederick, with a look 
tone that told at once the character of his friend, “ 
major has just philosophy enough to know that his o 
head is not a mushroom,—a fact, by the by, whic 
have myself been sometimes rather inclined to doubt. 

«“ What, then, can recommend him “ 

“ He wants a wife.” Jit 

“« Hush, hush ! you shall not speak treason against 
friends. The Graftons, I am sure, whatever may be 
of their pretensions, cannot be accused of wanting 
establish themselves differently in the world. They 
too well satisfied as they are.” 

Rosa was answered by a loud laugh. « Come, com 
said Frederick Fynch, “I would rather hear you § 
than talk nonsense,” and leading her to the piano, 
chose a duet in which he knew himself to excel, and 
condescension to the solicitations of the company, 
raised their melodious voices together. 

It was indeed as Frederick Fynch had said of 
friend—he wanted a wife! he wanted a rich wife, 
and having ascertained that Mrs. Grafton was left 
unlimited power over the ample property bequeathed 
her deceased lord, he set about, in a very serious, \! 
ness-like way, to cultivate the good will of the moti 
hoping, that if the daughters proved «at all amiable 
of girls, she might be easily induced to settle them 
life on liberal terms. 


Other adventurers in the same line had doubiiess ' 
aware of the same probable advantages; but the p! 
séphy of the Graftons had hitherto kept all, who ™ 
otherwise have been their admirers, aloof. To the 
little major this appeared no obstacle. His very ' 
rance of the monster, so much dreaded by his sex, 

dered him insensible to its terrors, and being the 

upon the field of action, he presented himself as ¢ ° 





times turned this way, and sometimes that, he fills up 


didate for the favour of the ladies of Laurel Cet! 
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‘the blank with the usual complement of ‘featares, and 


ties which, by their astonishing variety of grace , 


am already too much before the public; besides whia 


renewed, Rosa declined the honour so promptly and ¢ 


young ignorant girl, so grossly blind to her own interes, 
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r maintaining that complacency undisturbed. 

« What can they be talking about?” said Frederick 
» Rosa, after she had cast a furtive glance around the 
oom, and seen that the major still maintained his 
on can they be talking about?” said Rosa. «If 

ou will allow me five g , I will engage that one 
it of the number shall be right.” 

«Jn my extreme benevolence I will allow you seven, 
and if you lose, your punishment shall be, that I will 
call at the cottage to-morrow morning.” ‘ 

« Defend me from such a failure! But still I will try. 
Gravitation—electric fluid—secondary motives.” 

« No, no; that is too indefinite.” 

«| assure you, it is a very decided point, upon which 
we reason for hours.” 4 ; 

« Well, go on; but keep to more intelligible things, 
or I shall never be able to prove you wrong.” 

« Fluxes and refluxes——” 

« That goes for two.” 

«By no means. I have only counted four. Now 
for the remaining three. Waves of light—primary for- 
mations—and lastly, the march of mind.” 

«| should like to hear the major attacked on any one 
of these points,” replied Frederick ; “ but—” and he 
spoke with a very sincere conviction of his own inability 
to judge,—“ how shall I know whether they are talking 
on any of these subjects or not? If you had given me 
billiards, battles, blunderbusses, or a few positive ideas 
of any kind to lay hold of, I should have won for a cer- 
tainty ; but now I may win, and be unconscious of my 
victory.” 

rio? said Rosa, until I have played. this sweet 
Italian air for Miss Higgins, and I will help you.” 

The scheme devised by these two sapient logicians 
was quickly put in practice; and so intent were the 
party upon their own objects of interest, that neither 
Mrs. Grafton nor her daughters observed the movement 
of Rosa and Frederick to their part of the room. As for 
the major, he had no time to observe any thing. Never, 
since the hour when he was seized for a spy by some 
French soldiers, without being able to defend himself by 
any approximation to their mother tongue, had he been 
in such a predicament. Obliged to talk, and extremely 
anxious to make himself agreeable, he was addressed on 
subjects the most foreign to his understanding, and 
sphere of observation ; and at the same time listened to 
with the utmost deference to his own enlightened views, 
and sage remarks. He was almost on the rack: the 
heat of the room was intolerable to him; but still the 
ladies looked so condescendingly solicitous to engage his 
attention and detain him near them, that he wished from 
the very bottom of his heart they would talk something 
more li n sense, or something, at all events, in 
which be ca te a creditable part. Had he known 
what treac is ears were listening, his difficulty would 
have been still greater than it was. 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Grafton, assuming her most 
important look and manner, “ I appeal to you, as a gen- 
tleman who has seen much of the world f 

“Few people have seen more, I assure you,” inter- 
rupted the major. 

“«T appeal to you as a gentleman who has seen 
much of human nature under its various aspects, both 
of civilisation and of barbarism,—I appeal to you as one 
who is capable of judging, and well furnished with data 
upon which to form an opinion on this momentous 
point”—(the fire of an enemy in ambush could scarcely 

have made the major look more alarmed than he did 
about this point)—«<I appeal to you for your candid 
opinion, as to the progress of mind in general.” 

“ There,” said Rosa, “ you have lost by the first ex- 
periment.” And she spoke with so much energy, that 
the major looked round and saw an enemy indeed in 
ambush ; and while his countenance evinced the most 
fervent desire to join that enemy, Mrs. Grafton appealed 
to him again, going over the same ground with great 
patience and precision. 

“* W—c—ll,” said the major, drawling out the word 
as if to retard its escape, and thus delay his doom,—* J 
am really inclined to think—so far as I have had any 
opportunity of jadging os 

The ladies were all attention. He had begun his 
speech, and retreat was impossible; but, alas! he had 
begun without one definite idea to proceed upon, and he 


























opinion is decidedly in favour—that is, all things taken 
into account—” and there is no telling to what extreme 
of absurdity his painful position might have reduced 
him, had not a burst of laughter from Frederick Fynch, 
who had placed himself almost immediately behind the 
speaker, broken the elaborate chain of his reflections. 

« Sir,” said Mrs. Grafton, looking indignantly round, 
“ you have interrupted a discussion on the most inter- 
esting subject of philosophical enquiry.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed the major, in the same tone, but 
lowering his voice as he proceeded,—“ you have saved 
me from inevitable ruin.” 

Whatever might be the effect of this interruption 
upon the different characters affected by it, no farther 
notice was taken of the important and interesting philo- 
sophical enquiry ; and the major, like a prisoner released 
on his parole, took the welcome opportunity of mixing 
with other company, just returning to Mrs. Grafton and 
her daughter so often as to convince them that they were 
the first objects of his attention, without incurring the 
tisk of being recaptured ; while, convinced that philoso- 
phy was an element in which he positively could not 
live, he resolutely determined never to trust himself in 
similar circumstances again. 

Frederick Fynch would probably bave retreated from 
the same field, had he been so imprudent as to have ex- 
posed himself to the same attack ; but profiting by the 
experience of his friend, he assumed, from this time, a 
sort of middle course, sufficiently deferential towards the 
blue-stocking, to conciliate the favour of the ladies, with- 
out endangering his own safety, and thus he improved 
his acquaintance to his own advantage; for Rosa was 
daily becoming more lovely in his sight, than he had 
thought it possible a mere farmer’s daughter could be ; 
and she, too, on her part, though convinced that he was 
a very shallow-minded youth, with few real advantages 
to recommend him, began to think the hours extremely 
short and pleasant that were laughed away with him. 

In this manner time flew on, and whenever Rosa 
thought of her own destination, a pang shot through her 
heart, and she drove the hated remembrance from her. 
Not that she was at all more reconciled to the idea of 
remaining at home, but she had now been living many 
months, and daily associating with those who, whatever 
their pretension to intellectual superiority might be, 
valued, above all other things, their own exemption from 
vulgar association, and the very words, necessity of earn- 
ing a living, would, to them, have set the stamp of ir- 
revocable degradation upon whatever luckless individual 
it might have been applied to. 

She had, moreover, been spending weeks and months 
of idleness, mingling with the amusements of every 
hour, that fatal mixture of pride, envy, contempt, and all 
uncharitableness, which, under the names of pointed 
satire, quickness of intellect, discrimination, and many 
other things that young ladies like to feel themselves 
possessed of, gives a pernicious zest to conversation, 
poisons the very springs of Christian love, and converts 
the privilege of social communication into the means of 
spiritual death. 


Reader, let us pause one moment, and ask in what 
single point the individual, whose progress towards ma- 
turity we have thus far traced, was qualifying herself to 
conduct the minds of immortal beings, who should stand 
before her at the last day, either welcoming her to a par- 
ticipation in the celestial enjoyments for which she bad 
faithfully endeavoured to prepare them, or denouncing 
judgment upon their impotent instructress, their blind 
leader, their false guide. 

Christian parents! it is for you to decide upon the 
awfully important question, whether education shall con- 
sist entirely of a cultivation of the powers, aud enlarge- 


ment of the means of enjoyment, in which the faculties | 


of the mind have no part—whether it shall mean a mere 
attuning of the ear, and practising of the hand, with a 
facility in the utterance of all knowledge, or whether 
jucation shall be a word understood, by its use and ap- 
plication, to signify the awakening, strengthening, and 
directing in their right exercise, those intellectual and 
moral faculties by which man is enabled to judge be- 
tween good and evil, and by which the mind, even in its 
juvenile simplicity, may be encouraged to seek, and pre- 
pared to receive, truths of eternal import to its own hap- 
piness, and to that of the whole brotherhood of man. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was not with any deep regret that Rosa Bell be- 
came conscious of her stay at Laurel Cottage having 
extended to the limits prescribed by fitness and propriety. 
In her intercourse with the Graftons there never had 
been mingled one spark of affection ; and vain, thought- 
less, and fond of excitement as she was, her heart was 
never satisfied without partaking of more sustaining 
aliment than the mere gratification of girlish vanity 
could afford. Perhaps the very absence of attachment 
to her female friends was one reason why she felt the 
more disposed to encourage the attentions, and cultivate 
the acquaintance of Frederick Fynch. He, at least, 
professed to be happy in her society, and in their last 
interview, previous to her departure, all had been said 
on his part which could be expected to precede a de- 
claration of love, and an offer of his hand. 

We will not expatiate upon the interesting nature of 
a separation under such circumstances, nor betray to the 
world how often the thoughts of the young traveller re- 
turned to the scene she had left, the gallant soldier, and 
his still more captivating regimenta!s. The thoughts of 
a young lady in a stage coach ought certainly to be sa- 
cred to herself. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that in the 
afternoon of a dull drizzling day in November, Rosa 
Bell was hurried by the rattling vehicle, to which she 
had committed herself and her reflections, over the pave- 
ment of the market-town, frequented by her father ; and 
here, at the door of the principal inn, she was received 
into the arms of the good man himself, well pleased to 
see the treasure of his heart and home once more bloom- 
ing before him, in all the renovated charms of health 
and youth. 

Notwithstanding the interesting nature of Rosa’s re- 
flections, as she traveled on the king’s highway, she had 
questioned more than once whether it was likely George 
Gordon would be in waiting to convey her home; and, 
rejecting every imaginable contingency that might pre- 
vent his doing so, she had settled it in her own mind, 
that the glance of his eye would be the first well-known 
object to attract her own. What, then, was her astonish- 
ment to look in vain for the welcome these eyes were so 
capable of expressing, and to behold, instead, the full 
breadth of her mother’s comely figure, as she stood erect 
upon a pair of pattens, with a basket in her hand, con- 
taining all the linen drapery her family would be likely 
to want through the coming winter. 

Mrs. Bell, like her daughter, was extremely susceptible 
of impressions from surrounding things; and, unfor- 
tunately for their sympathy with each other, while Rosa 
had been undergoing the process of superficial refine- 
| ment, she had been as rapidly retrograding into the re- 
| gion of butter, eggs, and cheese; where, except when 
sister Dinah, Mrs. Fynch, or her own capricious child 
interrupted her occupations by depreciating their merits, 
| she always found herself most happy, and most at home. 
| Indeed Martha Bell was a very reclaimable sort of per- 
son. Happy would it have been for Rosa had her wan- 
derings not been mote difficult to retrace. 

Atrived at the little inn where Peter Bell was in the 
habit of resorting on market-days, Rosa trod, with in- 
effable contempt, the sanded floor of the uncarpeted 
room, in which it was customary for farmers and _ their 
families to wait until their horses, taxed carts, pillions, 
and side-saddles, were made ready ; and here it was, that 
a voice, whose deep yet gentle tones might have redeem- 
ed it from vulgarity, once more saluted her ear with a 
welcome as genuine as a warm heart, and a long ab- 
sence ever combined to produce. But the tones of that 
voice were unheeded, the warmth of that weleome was 
| unfelt, where it cught to have been most grateful, and 
| Rosa asked, with petulance and dissatisfaction, how she 
| was to be conveyed home. 

«On your own pony,” said George Gordon, without 
doubting that the information would be agreeable; «I 
| led it for you this morning.” 

“Tt is impossible I should ride,” 
not prepared.” - 

« brought your habit, strapped upon the saddle,” was 
the patient reply. 

« And my father and mother ?” 

“ Oh, we ride on old Gaffer, as usual,” said the farmer, 
“and my wife begins to think a pillion easier than she 
did six months ago. Rosa, my girl, take this lesson from 











said Rosa, “I am 





your mother. There's nothing like conforming to the 
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times. 
ton.” 

As he said this, in bustled the very person thus point- 
ed out for Rosa’s imitation, buttoned up to her chin and 
down to her feet, in one of those indescribable garmenis 
formerly called a greatcoat, but now almost entirely fallen 
into disuse, with the pillions they used to grace. In this 
garment she thought it no disparagement to her charac- 
ter to mount behind her husband, with a well-filled 
basket in her hand, at the very moment she was pointed 
out as an example worthy of her daughter’s imitation, 
and immediately after that daughter had returned from 
Frederick Fynch and Laurel Cottage. 

There was nothibg left for Rosa but to follow her mo- 
ther’s laudable example, and, after exchanging her hand- 
some traveling dress fur her habit, not fashionable, it is 
true, but still incomparably superior to her mother’s great- 
coat, she mounted the pretty white pony it had once 
been her happiness to ride. The next moment George 
Gordon was by her side, and faithfully as ever plumed 
knight led the light palfrey of his ladye-love, did he 
guide her through the difficulties of a long ride on a 
starless winter’s night. 

What might have been the effect of his manly and well- 
regulated voice, his facility for carrying on rational and 
interesting conversation, aided by the many little atten- 
tions he found ample opportunity of paying, we will not 
pretend to say, had not his companion previously dis- 
covered, by the light of a blazing fire, in the parlour with 
the sanded floor, that he actually wore leather gaiters, 
and that his dark luxuriant hair, instead of being fashion- 
ably cropped, like that of Frederick Fynch, was left free 
to flow and float just as nature or the winds might 
guide it. 

Even now, as they rode together, conversing on sub- 
jects connected with the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture, Rosa’s watchful eye sometimes caught the outline 
of a figure, which, wrapped as it was in a coat that 
seemed to defy the elements, looked, to her perverted 
fancy, of such uncouth and Herculean dimensions, that 
she sighed over the remembrance of the slender young 
soldier, and almost wished she could ride all night, ra- 
ther than alight at her father’s humble door. 

Here, however, a welcome so warm and cordial await- 
ed her, that she must indeed have lost much of her feel- 
ing bad its genial influence failed to reach her heart. 
Not thet she could look around with any thing like satis- 
faction upon the interior of her father’s home, or partake 
of her mother’s tea, without comparing the equipment 
of her plentiful but rustic board with that of Mrs. Graf- 
ton’s; more especially as the time of her absence had 
been marked by her parents with an increase of frugali- 
ty, and a deeper sense of the necessity of self-denial, 
which gave a character of additional homeliness to every 
thing around her. But still there is a pleasure in a wel- 
come and a warm fireside, after a long ride on a winter’s 
night, to which few minds are insensible; and Rosa, 
consoled by personal comforts in the absence of personal 
elegances, compelled herself to ask, with good humour, 
and apparent interest, after mary home affairs, which 


Things are not as they used to be at Water- 
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thing of haman nature. ‘I'hey were very eccentric 
people, living quite out of the world, and like nobody 
else.” 

With these reflections, Rosa fell asleep; and when she 


of the robin at her window, announcing the sad season 
of the fall, by that sweetest, yet most mournful, melody 
of nature: and she looked out upon the sere and yellow 
leaves, as they hung suspended trom the boughs, in the 
stillness of a misty morning, as if by a frail thread, which 
the fanning of the robin’s wing would break asunder, 
separating them for ever from the place of their verdant 
beauty. 

There was nothing in the aspect of nature to awaken 
hope—and Rosa would probably have sunk into a fit of 
musing and despondency, to which she was but little ac- 
customed, had not a gentle rap at the door of her cham- 
ber disturbed her reverie. 

“May I come in?” said Alice Gordon, with an ex- 
pression of ardent expectation; and the next moment 
her arms were clasped around her friend, and her eyes 
were fixed upon her face with that earnest, searching 
look, which asks a thousand questions in one glance— 
questions of what has been the weal or wo of the absent 
one—how the hours of long separation have been filled 
up—what recollections have remained indelible, and 
what feelings of tenderness or affection are brought 
back. 

Rosa felt the look, but she could not answer its deep 
meaning; and turning to more trivial things, she ex- 
pressed her astonishment that Alice should have crossed 
the damp fields at so early an hour. 

“ You need make no wonder of that,” replied her 
friend. “Only think how healthy I have always been, 
and how early we always rise. I would have come to 
you last night, but I thought your good parents would 
like best to have you all to themselves; and, for this rea- 
son, we pressed George to spend the evening with us, as 
he had done ever since you left us—but he did not seem 
to think he should be much in the way ; at least, he found 
some excuse for staying, though I do not think we any 
of us knew exactly what it was. And now, Rosa, let 
me congratulate you upon your good looks. You are 
really quite blooming again. Shall we prove your strength 
after breakfast, by a long walk? I want to talk to you 
about every thing that has happened since you lef: us, 
and to hear all about the gay people you have been living 
with so long.” 

Rosa agreed to the proposal, and the two friends went 
down together; for Martha Bell had begun to announce 
to her household, in no very gentle terms, that breakfast 
was ready. 

If the picture of her parents, as they rode home from 
market, and the athletic form of George Gordon, buttoned 
up in his rough greatcoat, had been distressing to the 
sensibilities of the young governess, the same indi- 
viduals seated at the breakfast table, by broad daylight, in 
their working day costume, prepared from head to foot 
for a strong conflict with the elements, both within and 
without the house, was but little calculated to soothe her 





had not, in reality, occupied her thoughts siuce she last 
beheld her parents. 

The pleasure that lighted up the fine countenance of | 
George Gordon, as he answered and encouraged these | 
enquiries, struck her as altogether unaccountable, and 
perhaps somewhat absurd; but it made him look so 
handsome, that she went on, for Rosa had already learn- 
ed the art of practising for eflect, and, young as she 
was, her short acquaintance with the world had taught 
her many of its artificial rales, more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 

It was on retiring to her own room, weary and dispi- 
rited, that she gave way to her natural and now unre- 
strained feelings. Here all had been done which her 
mother’s care and kindness could suggest to increase her 
comforts, and even to embellish her solitary retreat: but 
she was not happy, and therefore she was not grateful. | 
The room was low, and the narrow carpets did not cover | 
half the floor; but worse than all, the looking-glass was | 
small, and had, what she had often amused herself) with | 
in her childhood, a slight tendency to distort her features. 
How could she be happy? How could she be grateful? | 
And this was the apartment, the habitation, and the life, | 
which the Gordons thought she ought to be satisfied with. | 


What a perversion of human reason was implied in this friend. Indeed, such was the order of Mrs. Gordon’s 
unaccountable idea! «The Gordons could know no- | household, that no duty was ever allowed to give place, 


offended feelings, or counteract her strong and strength- 
ening prejudices against rural life. It was with a sensa- 
tion, bordering upon disgust, that she took her place at 
the breakfast table, between her mother and George Gor- 
don, who paid so little respect to her feelings, as to join 
with Peter Bell in an animated discussion upon the merits 
and demerits of a certain kind of sheep. 


awoke in the morning, it was to hear the low warbling 
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| except to 


one of higher importanee—and this importa 
| was computed by its mora! nature or tendency, 


Th 
| the same measure of disgrace was never attached y 
| falsehood, or a fracture in a china cup; nor the gy 
commendation bestowed upon an effurt of manyal lwboye 
| and upon an act of self-denial. 

«“ Every thing is too perfect, too rational,” said Ros 
to herself, whenever she turned away from Mrs. Gonjoy’, 
door; and as itis probable the reader may be of th, 
same opinion, we pass on to observe the workings of , 
different system. 

Christmas, this winter, was a dreary time to Peter Bell 
and his family. Corn yielded badly, bills poured in, an 
Rosa, with her illness, her traveling, and her fashionabj, 
dresses, had spent money enough to maintain Alice Go,. 
don for thrice the length of time. It was clear she mug 
go out and make something for her own maintenance, 
She herself was anxious to do so; and therefore siste, 
Dinah was written to, and a situation was in due time 
found. Nobody knew, or perhaps could know, much 
about the situation. The pay was reasonable, the family 
genteel—and Rosa made another demand upon her fi. 
ther’s purse for a full equipment of genteel winter 
clothing. 

With extreme regret Alice Gordon saw these prepara. 
tions going on; for she had hoped, until now, that her 
friend might be won over to different views of comfor 
and economy. Now, however, the case was decided; 
and she had already seen enough of the effect of Rosa’s 
absence from home, to fear that she would henceforth ro. 
turn less and less like the friend she had loved and 
valued as the sister of her youth. Already much of the 
natural warmth of her feelings seemed to be smoothed 
away in mere polish—already Rosa could meet her with 
averted eye—already she could sacrifice the peace of 
those who loved her best, for the momentary gratification 
of a passing jest. What then was to be expected from 
an absence prolonged for years, and from associations en- 
tirely different from those of her early youth? She 
could not bear to part from her without some allusion to 
these her secret forebodings—some attempt to avert the 
anticipated evil. 

Alice was not sanguine as to the effect any exertion of 
her own might produce upon the mind of her friend; 
but she had been taught that Christian duty is not the 
less imperative, because it does not always work out the 
end we desire—and therefore she determined not to lose 
what might perhaps be the last opportunity of appealing 
to the better feelings of her friend. 

The time of Rosa’s departure from home being fixed 
for the expiration of the Christmas holidays, she spent 
that season, whose cheerfulness or gloom seems so pe- 
culiarly to indicate what degree of internal satisfaction 
pervades the domestic circle, in a round of visiting among 
her friends and neighbours; for, though she would gladly 
have entertained them at her father’s neipesibee parents 
seemed both to want spirits for such a conflict with their 
scanty means, and therefore she was the more willing to 
leave them to their melancholy thoughts, and divert her- 
self with such parties, such music, and such dancing, 8 
the neighbourhood of Waterton afforded. 

On these occasions, the absence of Mrs. Fynch was a 
loss severely felt; for, though languid and spiritless in 
her own person, no one knew better than she did how to 
get up a party, or give the tone to country manners— 
and it was one half of Rosa’s entertainment to see all the 
farmer’s wives and daughters imitating the manufac- 








Released, at last, from the almost intolerable confine- 
ment of her father’s common sitting-room, Rosa now ac- 
companied her friend along the paths to which they had 
both become familiarised in early youth ; and if the con- 
versation was not exactly such as the Graftons would 
have carried on, it had sufficient interest to beguile the 
morning hours of their accustomed length. 

Before returning home, Rosa took the opportunity of 
calling at the parsonage house, where Mrs. Gordon and 
her daughter Jane were, as usual, busy without bustle, 
and active without unsettlement. 

The duty properly devolving upon Alice this morning, 
had been that of teaching her younger sisters; but Jane, 
though a stricter disciplinarian, was so well acquainted 
with the claims of friendship, that she had voluntarily 
offered to take her sister’s place, and all seemed well 
pleased that Alice had enjoyed a long morning with her 








facturer’s lady, according to their different degrees of 
wealth, and personal capability. She forgot: to look at 
home, and see into what absurdities the same false esti- 
mate of excellence had too often betrayed her own good- 
hearted mother—to say nothing of another individual, 
upon whose faults and follies she seldom turned the same 
discriminating eye which employed itself so diligently 
in watching those around her ; nor was she quite sure 
that the regret she so often expressed on account of Mrs, 
Fynch’s protracted stay in Devonshire, did not owe some 
of its intensity to a secret desire of keeping up the in- 
terest she persuaded herself she was feeling in Mrs. 
Fynch’s amiable son. 

Be this as it may, Rosa certainly did think the parties 
at Glossom Villa had been more agreeable than she now 
found them at any other place; and when preparing her- 
self for her farewell visit at the parsonage-house, she 
wished from her heart that the Gordons were more fond 
of music, and dancing, and less addicted to serious 
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conversation. In fact, she was beginning to fear them— 
one and all. ‘There was a painful uneasiness when their 
eyes were upon her; and a sensible relief whenever they 
began to talk to her on light and trivial suljects, becadse 
ae was perpetually expecting their reproof, and wishing 
to escape from their advice. Not that they ever spoke 
to her in the spirit of dictation. She would probably 
have been better satisfied if they had, because there would 
then have been something to resent; but, mingled with 
all their kindness, there was a quiet, uncompromising ra- 
tionality about them, more felt by Rosa than intended 
py them; and sometimes in the petulance of the mo- 
ment she was ready to suspect that she disliked them all. 
Jane Gordon, the oldest of the family, she was quite sure 
she should dislike, if she ever took the liberty of inter- 
fering with her affairs, she was so everlastingly busy about 
useful things, and so efficient in correcting errors, that if 
she had had the least pretension about her, she would 
have been absolutely intolerable. Mrs. Gordon too—she 
wondered how her children doated upon her, as they 
did—how they could feel so much at ease in her presence 
as they did, and kiss her, and play with her as if she was 
but an elder sister, yet prefer suffering any privation, 
rather than incur their mother’s displeasure. And George 
was growing so grave and dull, and so industrious too, 
that if he did not, amongst his attention to cows and 
calves, and drills and husbandry, ber every little 
commission she gave him, the books she loved to read, 
and all the little services she felt sure she could not live 
without, George Gordon would really be iittie better than 
amere earth worm, more fit to burrow in her father’s 
fields than live in polishéd and genteel society. There 
was Alice too—but nobody could dislike Alice Gordon. 
The thing was impossible. Yet, even Alice grew a little 
tame. She had no love for music, and was so unceasingly 
good, there was no entertainment in her. 

In this potent manner Rosa reflected upon her best 
friends: but in summing up her evidence against George 
Gordon, and in gratefully acknowledging his many kind 
attentions to herself, she felt one circumstance connected 
with bis behaviour, perhaps too keenly to make it the 
subject even of her most secret confessions. George Gor- 
don was kind to her—generously, unremittingly kind ; 
but he no longer seemed to find such perfect enjoyment 
in her society as he had done on her first return home. 
It was then almost impossible to draw him away from 
Peter Bell’s fireside. Now he often spent his evenings 
athome; and what was still more remarkable, when 
Rosa visited at the parsonage, he had once or twice 
chosen to remain with her parents, All this was inex- 
plicable to Rosa; and what made it infinitely more mor- 
tifying, it was accompanied with nothing that afforded a 
plea for demanding an explanation. 

That George Gordon should voluntarily give up the 
pleasure of her society for his books, or, in short, for any 
other ordinary consideration, was a fact so startling to 
her vanity, that it began to assume an aspect of very 
serious importance in her sight ; and while she practised 
all those little arts in which it is said that women are pe- 
culiarly skilled, to find out the nature and extent of her 
influence over him, the evidence of each succeeding day 
confirmed the conviction that his kindness originated in 
mere brotherly feeling—and that he looked upon her 
character with the same unflinching regard to moral 
worth, which so often made her shrink from the rest of 
his family. 

“ Yet surely he will go with me to-day,” said she, while 
preparing to pay her last visit to the Gordons, previous 
to her departure from home. But as she looked from 
her window to see whether the weather would admit of 
her adorning herself in the dress she deemed most be- 
coming, her eye caught the figure of George Gordon 
passing on horseback through ‘a gate which led out upon 
the public road; and, for once, more hurt than piqued, 
she dashed away the tear from her eye, and cast aside 
the beconiing dress she had intended him to see her in 
for the last time. 

There is a bitterness in the feeling with which we 
regard the voluntary desertion of a once true friend, that 
has scarcely its equal in all the unpalatable draughts of 
which we have to drink before the cup of life is fully 
drained. ‘What are the ninety and nine warm hearts 
still left to beat for us and ours, if, with all we possess 
and enjoy, and yearn to impart, we cannot win back the 
hundredth. © It is not that the value of that particular 








gem was worth the whole of our wreath, but its irre- 


parable loss has broken the circle, and the glory of the 
diadem is gone. 

tosa was met by a welcome more than commonly 
affectionate on the evening of her last visit to the Gor- 
dons. ‘The fact was, all felt it to be her last visit, at 
least for many months—it might be for years; aid with 
that feeling, there arose a tenderness for her faults, and 
an anxious solicitude for her future welfare, which made 
her dearer to her friends than she had ever been before 
since the days of her childish simplicity, when she was 
the joy of every heart, and the delight of every eye. 
Nor had her beauty waned with the lapse of time: it 
had rather attained a dazzling perfection, well calculated 
to awaken the serious apprehensions of those who knew 
the danger of this natural endowment to a young and 
inexperienced woman. But along with the increase of 
her personal charms, there was an evident desire to pro- 
duce effect, such as Rosa in her girlish days had seemed 
as if she would be the last person in the world to 
acquire. 

Never was this desire less gratified than when she took 
her place amongst the Gordons ; for, by no assumption 
of knowledge, of refinement, or even of humility, was it 
possible to find favour in their sight. Nor, to do Rosa 


justice, was she one of those artificial characters who | 


must always assume. Naturally affectionate and sincere, 
she could on all occasions, when her better feelings were 
called into exercise, lay aside the practice by which, in 
her short intercourse with the world, she had learned so 
skilfully to please; and on this her last evening, her 
mind was almost wholly occupied with grave thoughts 
about her future lot, rendered somewhat appalling by the 
time of her departure drawing so near—by tenderness 
for her parents, whom in spite of their vulgarity she 
really loved—and by a general sadness naturally diffusing 


itself over her reflections, as they were connected with | 


her future prospects, 
The family at the parsonage thought they had never 
seen Rosa more agreeable than on this evening, and 


when she rose at last to walk home, after listening in | 


vain for the well-known step of him who had so often 


been her conductor across the fields, there were tears of | 
affectionate regret in many of those keen searching eyes, | 


from which Rosa had so often wished to shroud herself 
and her faults. 


It was a clear, calm evening, with a full moon shining | 


alone in the wide blue heavens, and making the hoar 
frost on the grassy plains look like molten silver ; while 
such stillness was in the air, upon the earth, and per- 
vading all things, that the low breathing of the cattle 
might be heard as they lay couched in their mossy lair, 


or rose startled from their sleep by the crush of the crisp | 


herbage beneath the traveller’s foot. 

Rosa would have felt no fears in going alone on such 
a night along the hedge-row path which led to her father’s 
dwelling, but Alice, playfully alluding to her brother’s 
want of gallantry, willingly supplied his place; and the 
two friends walked slowly and silently together, recalling, 
as they passed along by bush and stile, and bosky dell, 
the all-important but indescribable events of childhood, 
with all the joys and sorrows they had shared together. 


We have said little of the character of Alice Gordon. 
It was not one to figure in a book. No poet would have 
chosen her for his theme,—no painter for his study ; 
yet, to those who knew and loved her, she was almost 
inspiring, and infinitely more than beautiful. Much as 


Rosa sometimes felt disposed to think disparagingly of | 


the mental capabilities of her friend, there was a moral 
power in Alice Gordon’s well-disciplined mind, before 
which she bowed with conscious inferiority, and never 
was this felt more forcibly, than when Alice believed her- 
self called upon to throw aside the yielding gentleness 
of her nature, and to act from the strong dictates of im- 
perative duty. ‘The very effort it cost her to do this, 
gave strength to her words and efficiency to her endea- 
vours, while her eye, fer forehead, and her whole coun- 
tenance assumed a majesty, which, when contrasted with 
her meek familiar smile, was almost irresistible in its in- 
fluence upon those who shared the counsels of her 
bosom. 

«“ Rosa,” said Alice, after a long silence, “we are 
about to part perhaps for ever. I do not mean person- 
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| o hope, but that you will return unchanged to your 
friends,—to me, is more than I dare expect.” 

“ And why should I not?” said Rosa. “ Have I not 
already been absent many months, and am I not the 
same thoughtless, worthless, incorrigible creature I al- 
ways was ?” 

“Well,” resumed Alice, “ that is a point I will not 
argue with you. I have other things to converse about 
to-night.” 

“ But why do you speak so gravely ?” said Rosa— 
“ that stern cold manner is so unlike your own.” 

“Ah! Rosa,” said Alice, “you call me stern and 
cold, when my heart is aching with tenderness for you. 
What I would say to you to-night,—for I must say it, 
whatever you may think of me, arises out of the strong 
conviction I feel, that for all our privileges, as well as 
for all our possessions,—that even for this girlish friend. 
ship, to me the source of the greatest enjoyment I have 
ever known, we shall have to render an account at the 
last day ; and what will that account be, when we are 
compelled to confess thal we have trifled away the hours 
of early life together, without once attempting to assist 
each other in our way to heaven. 

“ Can you forgive me, if, as a friend, I assume the 
right of enquiring why you have chosen the occupation 
| of a governess ?”’ 

“ Because I cannot live at home, and I know of no- 
thing else that I can do.” 

“T must add to my question another,—wAy can you 
not live at home ?” 

«« My parents cannot afford to maintain me.” 
| Notif you assisted them. and spared them the ex- 
| pense of a servant ?” 
| « And are you, Alice Gordon,” said Rosa, more angri- 
| ly than she had ever spoken to her friend before, “ ring- 
ing this old story in my ears? I thought I had escaped 
| to-day ; but it seems you were sent out with me, that 
this everlasting alarum might be mingled with your fare- 
well.” 

Alice was silent for some minutes. At last she said, 
“ Well, Rosa, since you are not in a temper to hear me, 
we must part as we have ever done before,— with affec- 
tion, it is true, such as I fervently hope no after circum- 
stances in life, no interference of mine, or petulance of 
yours, will be able to destroy; but not with the strong 
| conviction upon our souls, without which friendship is 
but a name, that we have done our utmost to direct and 
support each other in all that is most important to our 
temporal and eternal happiness.” 

** No, Alice,” said Rosa, after another interval of si- 
lence, “ you shall not part from me without onburden- 
ing your mind. Much as I dislike the subject you have 
chosen,—weary as I am of hearing the same sermon 
preached by every member of your fainily, I will compel 
h myself to eudwre it once more. Say on.” 

With this ungracious permission, Alice Gordon pro- 
ceeded. “Iam afraid, Rosa, you and I do not ask our- 
selves so often as we ought, whether we are living for 
this world or the next. If for this world only we act 

| consistently, by making the gratification of the present 
moment our sole object of desire —if for the next we 
should act more wisely, were we to cultivate such dis- 
positions of heart and mind as would fit us for partici- 
pation in eternal happiness. You have acquired all the 
ornaments and embellishments of life ; and I grant th it 
such attainments as yours may contribute to the sum of 
human happiness; but are you quite sure that the hap- 
piness of heaven will depend upon the skilful exercise 
of such faculties as you seem determined to spend your 
life in cultivating here? Now you are quite sure that 
habits of self-denial, humility, gratitude, and deference 
towards others, charity of thought and action, with a 





| zeal for the performance of every social and domestic 


ally, for I have none of those romantic forebodings which | 


are sometimes looked Upen as omens of an imaginary 


doom. That you will return to us there is every reason | 


duty, founded upon the religious principles inculcated in 
the bible, the only basis of all sound morality, will, in 
their effect upon your character, tend eventually to pre- 
pare it for a state of existence into which no evil is ad- 
mitted.” 

« But what has my living at home to do with this 
kind of preparation ?” said Rosa, rather impatiently. 

“« By living idly and discontentedly at home,” resumed 
Alice, “J grant you would make little progress ; but by 
bending your mind to be, under the divine blessing, a 
comfort to your parents, and a stay to their declining 
years, you would enjoy an opportunity of practising 
every Christian virtue, in a situatiof where your efforts 
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are unquestionably due, and where they would also be 
most valued.” 

“I dare say,” replied Rosa, attempting to smile away 
the gravity of her friend’s discourse, “I shall find ample 
opportunity for self-denial, for humility, and for all your 
Christian graces, where I am going.” 

« Yes, Rosa, we have such opportunities wherever we 
go; but what I grieve for is, that you should choose a 
situation in which no fond heart will be comforted, no 
naturally dependent spirit supported by your endeavours. 
Oh! my friend, if I might judge of you as I would of 
myself, I should say it needs all the reward that can be 
reaped from the affectionate intercourse of social life, to 
keep us in the path of duty. Compare the difficulty of 
self-denial practised towards the parents who have nursed 
and cherished us, with what it must be when practised 
towards a stranger. Compare humility towards those 
whom nature bids us venerate, with humility before 
those who regard us merely as their hired servants. I 
might go on through every duty enjoined by our holy 
religion, and I should conclude with blessing God, that 
he has so ordained it for the help and the consolation of 
his frail creatures, that by their union in families and 
communities, they may strengthen each other in every 
laudable purpose, watch over each other for good, and 
meet every trial, and combat every difficulty, with the 
balm of social concord, and the blessing of domestic 
love, perpetually sweetening the springs of life. Think 
of these things, Rosa, when you are far away, when 
strangers are around you, and it seems hard to resign 
what you receive no thanks for, and bitter to endure 
what claims no compassion ;—think of these things ; 
and if there be an easier, a more congenial way of serv- 
ing God and man, yet still as lawfal, surely you will be 
justified in returning to it.” 

Alice said no more, for as the last words passed her 
lips, she saw in the moonlight the figure of her brother 
advancing towards them; and folding her arms around 
her friend for the last time, where they had so often 
parted before, she left her at the gate which opened into 
Rosa Bell's garden, and hastened back to her own home. 

Rosa leaned silently upon the arm of George Gor- 
don, as he led her towards her father’s door. She had 
been surprised, annoyed, and finally grieved, by the tone 
of her friend’s conversation, She did not like to be 
preached to, for it brought a sort of half conviction of 
needing it, that was any thing but pleasant; and lost 
in the painful reflections her friend’s conversation had 
awakened, she did not perceive for some time that she 
had passed her father’s door, and was making a circle 
round the orchard. 

“ Why are we walking here, George?” she asked, 
with some surprise. 

“ I suppose because it is the last time,” said her com- 
panion, “I know of no other reason.” 

«“ The last time again !” exclaimed Rosa. “ Alice has 
been singing the same dismal ditty. One would think 
I was going away for ever. It is not possible that twelve 
months should make any material difference in one’s 
habits and feelings.” 

“ Indeed ! I thought six were sometimes suflicient for 
that.” 

“ With you I grant they may ; but do not imagine 
me so changeable and capricious as yourself.” 

George Gordon turned upon Rosa a look, beneath 
which she always quailed. She could see in the moon- 
light it was that look, for she knew it well, and sudden- 
ly casting off all that was affected or artificial in her 
manner, she exclaimed, with the genuine warmth of her 
heart, 

«No, George, you are not capricious—you never 
were. Go where I will—love whom I may, I shall 
never meet with friends so unchangeably generous and 
true, as you and Alice. And yet, George, would you 
believe it! this very night—this night, that you call my 
last, I have turned upon your sister all the bitterness of 
ingratitude, and sent her away with a sorrowful soul. If 
I add to the measure of my wickedness ingratitude to 
you, I shall indeed have sinned beyond forgiveness.” 

George Gordon made no reply, except by the silent 
pressure of the fair hand, that seemed as if it would not 
relinquish its hold of his, until some assurance of for- 
giveness had been given; and, without unburdening his 
mind of one of the many thoughts which crowded upon 
it, he led his companion to her father’s fireside, and took 
his accustomed place beside her, free from all appearance 





of feeling, or having felt, ‘more emotion than the most 
ordinary circumstances might awaken, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


In the course of three days from Rosa Bell’s ungra- 
cious parting with her friend Alice, she was received, 
with due formality, as the future governess in a wealthy 
and respectable family of the name of Vincent, whose 
stately mansion, situated on the side of a hill clothed 
with wood, commanded an extensive view over one of 
the most fertile portions of our island. 

It needed all the self-complacency, to which Rosa was 
not a stranger, to support her through#the ceremony of 
an introduction to scenes so entirely new to her eye, 
and circumstances so different from her previous expe- 
rience. Her ready faculty of adaptation, here, however, 
as in all situations, came to her aid; and had Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent been people of ordinary minds and motives, 
she would, in a very few days, have been fully installed 
in her new office. 

Mrs. Vincent was professedly a woman of system, 
and her husband was consequently the common cypher 
attached to such an unit. At Belgrave Lodge, the seat 
of this illustrious family,* phrenology, at the time of 
Rosa’s initiation, was the order of the day ; the study 
of which science, in conjunction with that of health, 
seemed, in the opinion of the Vincents, to constitute the 
whole duty of man. 

Scarcely had Rosa been five minutes beneath their 
roof, when Mrs. Vincent led her to the window, to expa- 
tiate upon the advantages of their situation with regard 
to dryness and purity of air; and although Rosa had by 
this time regained all her natural bloom and animation, 
while her patroness harangued upon the merits of her 
system, with a cheek of parchment and an eye of leaden 
dulness, there was no way of arsiving at any satisfactory 
conclusion, except by appearing to be convinced, and 
consenting to take the same pills as Mr. Vincent took 
every morning. 

“TI should like to see the gentleman first,” thought 
Rosa; but she consented, nevertheless—quite aware that 
to take pills, does not always mean to swallow them. 

“JI, and my children,” said the lady, “ adhere impli- 
citly to Dr. Moon’s system. We never deviate in the 
slightest particular: but I like Vincent to try these things, 
in order that we may know what is really advantageous, 
in case we should be removed from the reach of the doc- 
tor, as, you know, one must sometimes, in traveling from 
place to place. 

“Happy Mr. Vincent,” thought Rosa. “You and I 
seem likely to share the same fate, And your children,” 
she added aloud, “I hope they derive benefit from Dr. 
Moon’s system.” 

«The greatest imaginable. They are literally kept 
alive by it. Poor little dears! their natural delicacy of 
constitution is the greatest, I may say the only afflic- 
tion, besides that of my own ill health, that I have to 
endure.” 

And here the mother’s words were confirmed by the 
entrance of three little, pallid, spiritless, diseased-looking 
children, who fixed their large blue senseless eyes upon 
Rosa; and then, as if well satisfied that she held in her 
hand neither pill-box nor potion, turned languidly away, 
one to look out of the window, another to sit quietly on 
a stool by the fire, and the third to watch the opening of 
the door, in the hope of making its escape. 

« Lucy, my love,” said Mrs. Vincent, ‘do not stand 
so near the window—there is a very considerable draught 
when the wind is in the west. Poor Lucy, you must 
know, always has a cough—a small, tickling, irritating 
sort of cough.” 

«Cannot Dr. Moon cure it?” asked Rosa, very na- 
turally. 

Dr. Moon alleviates it, Miss Bell. In order to judge 
of his professional skill, we must not form our opinions 
by what the children-are, but by what they would be 





* It is not intended that this, and the following re- 
marks, should apply to phrenology as a science, but to 
that class of pretenders, who, without any knowledge of 
the philosophy of mind, presume to pronounce upon 
characters, merely from the inequalities perceptible on 
the external surface of the skull. 








without him. Sylvia, my love, did Benson give you the 
powder this morning, exactly at half past eleven ?” 

« Yes, mamma,” said the child, with a quivering lip, 
slightly curled outwards by incessant nausea. And sini. 
lar questions having been put to the other children, Mrs. 
Vincent "proceeded to what was indeed the business of 
her life. 

« Miss Bell,” she began, “you have, of course, made 
yourself acquainted with the principles of phrenology 1” 

Miss Bell very prudently disclaimed having a thoroug), 
acquaintance with the science: and, as she did so in that 
equivocal manner which leaves all acknowledged def. 
ciency to be set down to the modesty of the speaker, the 
lady of the house went on. 

“Tt is of the utmost importance to me that the care of 
my children should be committed to one who perfectly 
understands my system of education. On these subjects 
one cannot speak too plainly. The advantage of the 
rising generation, the general amelioration of the condi- 
tion of mankind, to say nothing of maternal feeling, de- 
mand it. Come here, my Lucy. Now, Miss Bell, you 
see al once what organs are here developed, and what 
are not. Those which are not, must be your especial 
study—for, as it is impossible for a person of common 
attainments and understangjpg to pay the attention one 
wishes to every department of learning, you must ob- 
serve in what faculties my children are most deficient, 
and bestow upon them all your care, accompanied by 
every stimulant you can invent. With regard to draw- 
ing, for instauce, Lucy wili need very little instruction in 
outline. Observe the fulness here. She will herself be- 
come perfect in form. 
deficient. You may therefore give her paints as soon as 
you please, and by all means urge her on to perfection in 
the use of them. 

“ Now Harry, my boy, come here, and let Miss Bell 
examine your head. Harry, I am sorry to say, exhibitsa 
formation exceedingly like his papa’s. A great deal of 
the animal ishere. You must do all that is possible with 
him, Miss Bell, to make him an intellectual being.” 

“ To make him what he can never be,” thought Rosa, 
but she thought in silence, and the lady went on. 

« Sylvia, my love,do you come now. This girl, Miss 
Bell, is a child of precocious talent. Here you see all 
the fundamental principles of an intellectual character— 
comparison, causality, and individuality—yes, individu- 
ality. These are the three organs described by Dr. 
Moon, as the three essentials of a complete character. 
Now this child, Miss Bell, requires keeping back—lite- 
rally wnteaching; because her bodily functions want 
stamina to support the exercise of even half the mental 
power she is capable of bringing to bear upon any given 
point. This child, then, must be kept back. She must 
play, when you are teaching the others.” 

And all the while the poor little girl was looking up, 
and around her, with a stare of such hopeless vacuity, 
that Rosa began to think it would indeed be a work of 
unavailing labour, to subject her to the common process 
of school discipline. 

« Now, Miss Bell, you perfectly understand me,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Vincent. 

“Perfectly,” was the laconic reply ; and the young 
governess was left to the solace of her own meditations. 

“¢ Delightful task !’”’ was Rosa’s first exclamation, on 
escaping to herown room. “So, it seems, I am to teach 
these children just what they are incapable of learning ; 
and if there be any thing they have the power of ac- 
quiring with facility, (which, by the by, I am very much 
inclined to doubt,) such power must be left entirely to 
nature, if not eventually destroyed. ‘ Delightful task,’ 
indeed! and that cold, bony mother, too, who means to 
try her pills upon me, I suppose, by way of making my 
looks approximate tohernown. Oh, Alice Gordon! you 
said right. It is better to bear with the caprices of your 
friends, than with those of strangers, who, while they 
expect us to-enter with the deepest interest into all the 
minutie of their domestic doings, care no more about the 
tender ties we may have broken to devote ourselves to 
their service, than if we had dropped from the clouds, 
or been created for that especial purpose.” 

Perhaps there is no fact that strikes the governess on 
first going out more painfully than this,—the interest 
she is expected to feel in every department of the 
stranger’s home, and the length of time she is required 
to listen to family details; while no kind question is 
ever asked her of her own, and no reference is made to 


But in colour, you see she is very 
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